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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PATH. 

FRENCH Africa is bordered on the north by 
a mountainous district, — ^a zone, varying in 
breadth from 90 to 150 miles, and with iti9 pictur- 
esque irregularities of surface extending from the 
empire of Morocco to the regency of Tunis. This 
zone, interposed like a kind of natural rampart 
between the Mediterranean and the desert of 
Sahara, has received from the Arabs the name of 
Telly signifying mountain land. It is throughout 
furrowed by water-courses, interspersed with low 
brushwood, sandy heaths, and lofty forests, and 
the four great plains which divide it are marvel- 
lous in their fertility. 

These plains are called Bona, Mitidja, Chelif, 
and Oran. They run from east to west^ separated 
from each other by the chain of Kabylia, the 
summits of Zakkar) and the crests of Ouaransenis, 
but are all alike nearly parallel in direction to the 
sea line. Thus the mountain zone of French 
Africa is found to be divided into two ranges 
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of aboat equal dimensions, the northern being 
known as the Mediterranean, the southern as the 
interior range. 

The former of these ranges is the most popu- 
lous ; sixteen ports, and a large number of towns 
and villages being scattered along its shores, and 
hung as it were on its declivities. And yet, by one 
of those singularities to be met with now and then 
in the aspect of a country, a considerable extent 
of land situated in the most fertile portion of the 
Mediterranean range remains uncultivated. A 
few Arab tribes with their flocks inhabit it, it is 
true ; but no French village, no French farm — 
with one exception — is as yet to be found there. 

This portion of Algerian soil, hitherto unin- 
vaded by colonization, forms a rectangular space 
of ninety miles long by forty- five broad. On the 
north it is bounded by the Mediterranean, on the 
south by the plain of Chelif, on the east by the 
great military road from Cherchell to Milianah, 
on the west by that from Orl6ansville to Tenez. 
The four towns which we have just named stand 
at the points of this rectangle^ and some others of 
less importance are distributed along its sides ; 
but the tents and huts of the Arabs being gener- 
ally concealed by depressions of the soil, the dis- 
trict lying between these towns and the sea, in 
extent about 1500 square miles, offers to the eye 
of the traveller nothing but a majestic solitude. 

When, by the submission of Abd-el-Kader, 
France was at length enabled to pacify Algeria, the 
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GoYernment set itself to form stations in this vast 
portion of the territory conquered by our arms. \: 

Several projects were successively proposed and I 

abandoned, as too difficult or too costly. However, I ^ 

in 1860, it was decreed that the road connecting r 

Cherchell with the village of Novi should be con- ■[ 

tinned along the coast to Tenez, and that at about I 

two-thirds of the distance a harbour should be 
constructed in the little bay of Montararach. A | 

village of about 100 houses was to be joined on ! 

to the new port, having a chapel, covered mar- 
ket-place, public lavatory, caravanserai, and 
hospital. The carrying out of this decree was 
intrusted to military authority, and the post of 
director of the works given to a captain of 
engineers, recently arrived in Africa, an(), reported 
to be a zealous and efficient officer. 

Captain Thierry — such was this officer's name 
— was at that time a man rather under fifty. 
He was thoroughly good-hearted, honourable, 
and conscientious ; but his mind was deficient 
in grace, and perhaps somewhat narrow. His 
education had not raised him above a certain level, 
having been almost exclusively confined to mathe- 
matics. As for history, art, natural sciences, his 
acquirements in these various branches of intel- 
lectual culture were but average, or perhaps 
scarcely that even. This worthy man had not 
been prosperous, and accordingly, although gifted 
with personal courage to the highest extent, as 
he had often proved in his professional career, he 
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was woDt to allow a certain depression, sometimes 
of a very bitter and caustic kind, to show it- 
self in bis countenance and bis language. On 
leaving tbe military school of Metz, be bad been 
sent to Marsal, a fortified station in tbe east of 
France ; in that small town be bad married, and 
in a few years came three children to impose 
serious responsibilities upon tbe young officer, 
whose promotion, unfortunately, did not keep pace 
with bis zeal. He invariably did his duty, often 
more than bis duty, in the different frontier posts 
in the north and east of France, where be was in 
command, but this did not prevent bis continuing 
pretty nearly overlooked for a space of five-and- 
twenty years. The only rewards he ever obtained 
were a captain's epaulet and the cross of tbe 
Legion of Honour. But in spite of tbe favourable 
reports annually forwarded by his superiors, be 
never was able to attain to tbe rank of com- 
mandant. Had Captain Thierry, however, con- 
tinued to find in his family compensation for 
these checks to his ambition, he would probably 
have been content ; but this family, having long 
proved a source of almost unmixed happiness, 
suddenly became the occasion of cruel sorrow. 
After twenty years of domestic life, the poor 
man, whose health bad been seriously affected by 
repeated attacks of fever caught in tbe marshes 
of Marsal, bad the anguish of losing bis wife, and 
shortly afterwards bis two eldest children. Of 
tbe four beings who taught him to appreciate tbe 
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sweetDess of life, there only remained to him a 
daughter ; and this daughter, depressed like him- 
self by the blows which had fallen upon her in 
her tenderest years, had not sufficient energy of 
character to divert her father from- dwelling on 
his heavy trials. Life in the fortified towns on 
the frontier, — ^veritable prisons all constructed on 
the same plan, — soon became insupportable to the 
two mourners. They were too sensitive to resist 
the influence of memories which everything around 
them tended to revive. The father especially, 
grown superstitious from excess of grief, had con- 
ceived the idea that his last child would assuredly 
succumb if she continued to lead the uniform 
existence which had already proved so fatal 
to her family. He lived under the continual 
apprehension of a near parting, and this dread, 
while leading him to cherish his daughter more 
intensely than ever, did not allow him a single hour 
of peace. In short, matters came to such a point 
that the unfortunate captain, not knowing how 
to escape from the gloomy presentiments that 
haunted him, made up his mind to write to the 
Minister of War, and entreat to be sent to one of 
our colonies, either to the Antilles or Algeria. 
The Minister attended to his request, and ordered 
him to Milianah, a very healthy and cheerful 
little town, where he knew no one indeed, but 
where, at all events, he regained comparative 
ease of mind. Two months, however, after his 
arrival there, the decree to found a village and 
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harbour in the bay of Montararach planged the 
captain into fresh perplexities. 

He had been appointed to the command of the 
expedition; he might have to reside for more 
than a year on the site of the projected works. 
What was he to do with his daughter during all 
this time ? Should he leave her at Milianah, in 
a garrison town, under the doubtful nominal 
care of some one of the wives of his new com- 
rades ? This appeared as painful as it was un- 
desirable. After long hesitation he determined 
to refer the point to her own decision ; which was 
tantamount to telling her that he could not n^ake 
up his mind to a parting. She understood him, 
and indeed she, as little as himself, could contem- 
plate their separation without terror; she knew 
her father's misanthropic tendencies but to'o well, 
knew that he could never resign himself to liv- 
ing alone, a prey to himself and his low spirits, 
and for some time past in her inmost heart she 
had with more than filial disinterestedness secretly 
and solemnly called Heaven to witness her re- 
solve of consecrating her whole life to her father. 
She therefore decided to follow him now; de- 
clared that she could perfectly endure the fatigue 
and privations inseparable from a winter encamp- 
ment in a desert land ; adding, that her duty 
enjoined it ; that as a soldier's daughter she was 
bound to accustom herself to a hard life, and 
that however much she might feel the want of 
female society for a whole year, she should so 
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contrive as to ward off ennai. In short, she 
showed herself so brave and so persuasive, that 
her father allowed himself to be convinced, and 
arguing that he could easily take her back to 
Milianah in the event of hardships or isolation 
proving too great a trial, he resolved to let her 
accompany him. 

It was on the 3 1st of October that Captain 
Thierry, having received his final instructions 
from the general commanding the subdivision 
of Milianah — left that charming town to betake 
himself to the site of the projected village. 
He had about forty-five miles to travel, in a 
diagonal line, through the north range of Tell, 
before he could arrive there. 

A detachment of a hundred soldiers belonging 
to the artillery, sappers, muleteers, spahis, were 
to accompany him to his new destination. This 
detachment, consisting almost entirely of infan- 
try, the captain had sent on from Milianah the 
preceding evening, in order to spare his daughter 
the tedium of a slow march, and calculated upon 
overtaking it on the way. 

Another detachment of pretty nearly equal 
force, under command of a lieutenant, was to em- 
bark the same day from Cherchell. The steam- 
boat that transported this latter troop to the bay 
of Montararach was laden with winter provisions 
for the soldiers, as well as with all manner of 
building materials. 

The sun had scarcely risen in a sky already 
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heated intensely by the south wind, when Cap- 
tain Thierry, in company with his daughter, and 
three other persons, left the gate of Milianah be- 
hind him. In spite of the earliness of the hour, 
the heat was overwhelming. For the last ten 
hours the sirocco had been sending its fiery breath 
across the mountains; the dried- up soil was 
covered with a thick layer of fine dust, and the 
trees in the orchards, forming a green girdle 
around the city of the Marabout Ben-Youssef, 
let their fruit-laden branches droop languidly 
down. Nearly six months had passed since a 
drop of rain had fallen on the soil of the Tell, 
and hence almost all vegetation had disappeared. 
With the exception of a few clumps of mastich- 
trees whose foliage shone from distance to dis- 
tance, there was not a plant to rejoice the sight. 
The bushes that bordered the road looked like 
heaps of fagots; the grass, — fragrant carpet on 
which the eye so gladly rests, — now scorched by 
the sun to its very roots, had dwindled down into 
invisible threads, and the dried-up springs, tinting 
the ground with a pale brown, looked like large 
spots of mud. 

At the head of this little party, travelling on 
through the torrid heat, marched a native guide 
long celebrated throughout Algeria. He answered 
to the name of Maumenesche, had served the 
French as a scout during the war, and, since the 
pacification of the three provinces, had been at- 
tached as courier to the Arab bureau of Milianah. 
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Maumen^sche, born on the confines of Kabjlia, 
possessed all the faculties that distinguish his 
countrymen. Patient, dexterous, cunning, cour- 
ageous, he had the temperance of the ass and 
the steel muscles of the ostrich. The range of 
his vision was as extraordinary as that of his 
voice ; he could distinguish a horseman three 
miles off, and make him turn round by the 
shrillness of his cry. Never had he consented 
to use a horse while acting as guide. * The 
horse,' he would say, ' is good for those who 
make war, but not for him who seeks to surprise 
the secrets of the enemy. The horse makes a 
noise in galloping, and leaves traces behind him. 
He daily requires straw, barley, and a large 
quantity of water, things that are not always 
easily met with, and which he cannot himself 
carry ; and, again, he needs irons for his feet, 
which ^' wear out." Lastly, he is the most timid 
of animals, and knows not how to elude the 
assault of the lion. A good walker, on the con- 
trary, not only can travel as long and as fast 
among the mountains as the best of horses, but 
slips through coppice-wood without being per- 
ceived, and glides over the ground without leaving 
a track. His food for a week can be carried in the 
flap of his burnous. When it is exhausted he can 
replace it by the plants and roots that God has 
made for him. And, last of. aU, he has only to 
light a fire or climb a tree to escape from the 
claws of wild beasts.' Maumen^sche, indeed, in 
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his capacity of a rival to horses, took pleasure 
in discrediting those noble animals, in Africa so 
especially useful to man. One of his favonrite 
habits, while acting as guide, was to fall into a 
swinging pace and leave them far behind him on 
the mountain pathway, then stop, cross his arms 
over his staff, and watch them coming up with a 
sarcastic expression.^ JRaillery, subtle, and free 
from malignity, together with' the taciturnity 
habitual to the Arab, formed the groundwork 
of a character with which his appearance corre- 
sponded well. He was of middle height ; with 
admirably formed limbs ; a wide, deep chest, 

I Greneral Danmas cites instaneeEi of scouts gifted with 
marvellous vigour and agility. One of these he declares 
did not take more than a hundred and two hours to walk a 
distance of some three hundred miles, and from my own 
actual observations in Algeria, I am justified in believing 
this statement to be perfectly accurate. The Kabyle 
Maumanesche, who had several points in common with one 
of the scouts specified by General^Daumas, has over and 
over again left my horse behind him on the mountain dur- 
ing the heat of the dog-days. I am glad to have this 
opportunity of expressing my opinion of the works of an 
officer who more than any other has helped to popularize a 
knowledge of French Africa. There are many, in Algiers 
more especially, who accuse him of having taken too favour- 
able and poetical a view of the Arabs, but this criticism 
is unjust. I travelled leisurely throughout the Tell, noting 
the most minute facts, and constantly comparing them 
with the descriptions of General Daumas, and not once did 
I detect any error on his part. His books are a faithful 
mirror, in which Algeria is completely reflected. I may 
add that it is scarcely possible to be well acquainted with it 
without an attentive perusal of them. 
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slender joints^ grave gestures, a small head and 
thin throat. His olive-coloured face was laid 
out in different planes, like a marble bast rough 
hewn from the block, the features of which had 
not yet been softened down by the sculptor's 
finishing touches. His smooth bald brow sloped 
away somewhat at the temples. His sparse 
black beard, which curled naturally, showed his 
violet lips and teeth of almond whiteness; his 
jet-black eyes sparkled with humour, and when 
in addressing you he looked you full in the face, 
it was difficult to feel quite at ease. 

The costume worn by Maumenesche was always 
extremely simple. His bronze feet and legs 
were bare, alike summer and winter. A dark 
red Tunis cap, called chachya^ placed rather far 
back on the head, disclosed his shorn bluish 
temples ; an ample cotton shirt came down to his 
knees, a narrow band of morocco leather confining 
it round the waist. A coarse woollen burnous 
of yellowish white thrown back over his shoulder, 
hung in large folds below his thighs, leaving free 
his right arm, which was invariably provided with 
a stout stiok. Lastly, a Bedouin knife in a 
leathern sheath, which, like the rest of his 
countrymen, Maumenesche always wore about 
bis neck, but which since the peace was of little 
use except to pare his nails, completed the primi- 
tive and picturesque attire of this child of the 
mountains. 

Captain Thierry, mounted upon a quiet horse of 
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good age, rode on about twenty paces behind the 
guide. He wore the undress uniform of the 
engineers : the kepi, the frock-coat with velvet 
plastron, coutil trousers, and a sword. A pair 
of blue spectacles concealed the habitually truth- 
ful expression of his eyes. His way of sitting 
huddled up, hands resting on his saddle, and legs 
turned out in an attitude as little military as it 
well could be, proved that he was quite resigned 
to being pronounced a bad rider. Indeed, as 
to that, the worthy officer had never pretended to 
grace, which was fortunate, nature not having 
been kind to him in this particular. His features 
were common without being coarse, and his figure 
thickset and clumsy. He had, however, hand- 
some hands, and we shall dismiss his outward 
appearance by adding that it was impossible to 
meet with a more melancholy, but at the same 
time a more thoroughly open-looking countenance 
than his. 

Naomi — such was the name of the captain's 
daughter — seated on a mule, ambled on by her 
father's side. She was of middle height, and 
her whole figure expressed a graceful languor. 
Although she was rather more than twenty, one 
would not have guessed her above sixteen, so 
youthful were her face and manner ; her com- 
plexion was pale and smooth as satin, her hair 
chestnut, her eyes brown, very large and very 
soft, and her lips exquisitely formed. Her 
features might perhaps lack the regularity which 
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beauty imperiously requires, but no one who 
knew her well had ever found this out, for a cer- 
tain youthful charm made up for everything in 
this sweet girl. It was not merely a look of 
innocence and harmlessness, but an expression of 
modesty and goodness that fascinated one in her. 
On this particular day she wore as a convenient 
travelling dress a wide skirt of grey merino, with 
an open jacket of the same. A very large bur- 
nous, silky and white, fastened across her chest 
by large tufts, floated behind her and hid the 
cushions on which she sat, while a broad straw 
hat threw a light shade over her head and 
shoulders. 

An old negro, also mounted on a mule, fol- 
lowed about fifteen paces in the rear. This grey- 
bearded negro, born in the Soudan, and having 
passed the best part of his life in Algeria, now 
fulfilled the important function of cook in Monsieur 
Thierry's service, and answered to the name of 
Faitha. He wore the dress of the native Moors, 
the white turban, red silk jacket with open 
sleeves, and wide trousers of grey coutil. On 
the occasion, however, of a journey undertaken 
in his master's suite, he had seen fit to complete 
his costume by a pair of black leather gaiters to 
protect his legs from thorns, and he held in his 
hand a riding-whip a yard long. Seated astride 
on the mule's pack-saddle, his legs projected 
above the boxes containing the provisions of the 
party, his feet being nearly on a level with the 
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long ears of his steed. Thas perched, Faitha 
had an expression of comic gravity which might 
have made him pass for a maraboat, had not the 
pans of brass and tin, the great metal spoons, the 
iron tripod, and the tongs suspended from the 
sides of his canteen, revealed the secret of his pro- 
fession. These utensils, being shaken bj the jog- 
trot of the mule, kept up an incessant clatter ; but 
Faitha appeared to have his mind absorbed in 
culinary combinations, and was not even aware 
of it. 

His niece, Ourida, trotted on a few yards be-4 
hind him and closed the procession. This young 
negress, who filled the post of lady's-maid to 
Naomi, was an excellent creature, but she had 
the misfortune to be exceedingly ugly. It was 
difiicult, without a smile, to contemplate her, as 
squatting in a simian attitude upon her saddle, 
and surrounded with voluminous packages con- 
taining her own wardrobe and the greater part of 
her mistress's dresses, she clung by both hands 
to the mane of her mule, and held down her head 
to protect herself from the scorching rays of the 
rising sun. Ourida was entirely wrapped in a 
large piece of dull blue cotton print, called mou- 
laia^ and her black eyes, shaded by a flap of this 
material folded over her head^ rolled convulsively, 
as though she were vaguely apprehensive of being 
thrown from her mule at the slightest false step. 
She had a flat nose, teeth from which the gums 
receded, enormous lips^ a complexion black as 
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ebony, very long bands and violet nails. An 
immense red umbrella hung at her side, worn as 
an officer wears a sword, and, fastened to her arm, 
she carried one of those slight round wooden 
boxes, in which women keep their minor articles 
of dress. 

The month of October in the north of Africa 
is that in which the sirocco most frequently blows. 
This poisonous wind precedes the first storms 
that usher in the rainy season. But in this par- 
ticular year, although the autumn was nearly 
half over, that season did not yet s^m at hand. 
While the five travellers were descending the 
rocky declivity on which Milianah is built^ more 
than one colonist, impatient to begin operations, 
was vainly interrogating those peaks of Zakkar 
which rise behind the little town. There were 
merely a few long stripes of thin vapour to be 
seen brooding over the mountain. Its alpine 
summit stood out sharply defined against a red- 
dish sky, like a high grey wall masking a con- 
flagration. 

When the little band, having reached the foot 
of the hill, had travelled for about an hour along 
the plain situated to the left of the pass of Zak- 
kar, Captain Thierry, who up to that time had 
never opened his lips, suddenly turned round in 
his saddle. 

' Our journey begins under very unfortunate 
auspices,' said he, addressing his daughter. ' The 
heat of this south wind is insufferable, and I fear 
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that you will be made seriously ill by it before 
we can reach Montararach.' 

* Do not be uneasy about me, father,' cheer-- 
fully replied the young girl. ^ I am not afraid 
of heat^ it has never done me any harm. Think 
rather of yourself, you who are so uncomfortable 
in your uniform, and have only got a kept to 
guard you from the sun. Look here — take my 
handkerchief and put it under your cap. Not 
that way,' she added, smiling ; for her father had 
only half unfolded the handkerchief. ' You 
should let it fall back and entirely cover your 
throat. And now, then, unbutton your coat and 
loosen your cravat. You know that you are to 
obey me in all things. It is I who am the head 
of the expedition.' 

' Dear child ! ' replied her father, ' if every 
officer in the army had had your foresight, how 
many fine fellows, dead of fatigue and privation 
in this country these thirty years past, would be 
still alive and well ! But there must surely be a 
fire in that coppice ! ' added he in an anxious 
' tone, on suddenly finding his face and eyes 
scorched as though he were passing the mouth of 
a fiery furnace. 

And rising in his stirrups, he called to the 
guide, who was walking on in front with all the 
serenity of a creature moving in its native ele- 
ment, and- asked him whether there might not be 
danger in going on further in that direction. 

The guide, although quite familiar with French, 
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did not at first understand this question. When 
the captain had repeated it under another form, 
he looked round about him, first at the ridge of 
Zakkar, and then at the nearest clumps of oak 
in the forest of Beni-Menasser, directly opposite 
the travellers, and observing nothing unusual in 
either direction, shrugged his shoulders, gravely 
shook his head, and contented himself with utter- 
ing two words — El guebelil 

It was indeed the sirocco, (hat wind from the 
desert, called guebeli by the Arabs, which meet- 
ing with no obstacles on this high table-laud 
where they were, disported itself freely, and 
covered it with a powder as fine and dry as ashes. 
There was no possible way of guarding one's-self 
against it. The little party set off again. But 
the captain, enervated by the impalpable dust 
that choked his eyes and nostrils and parched his 
throat, kept constantly casting looks of anguish 
at his daughter. At every step he fully expected 
to see her drop from her mule, overwhelmed by 
the heat that went on increasing in intensity, and 
was now accompanied by a deep and distant mur- 
mur resembling that of the sea, or of a storm a 
very long way off. 

The nature of the country that our travellers 
were then crossing had no small influence in 
augmenting their apprehensions. It was impos- 
sible to imagine a scene more desolate, gloomy, 
and savagely sublime. Behind, before them, and 
on every side, bare mountain tops reared them- 
B 
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selves on high, as though an ocean had been 
snddenlj petrified when the storni was at its 
fiercest. The monster waves seemed congealed 
in their onward rash, and kept the wild and 
tumultuous shapes thej wore when suddenly 
solidified. The skj, strangely and threateningly 
uniform in tint, as if seen through a reddish veil, 
appeared to be slowly descending, — some secret 
force irresistibly attracting it to the summits of 
the mountains. The sun was white and wan, 
and its pale disc sharply defined amidst the burn- 
ing vapours. The forest trees, sparsely scat- 
tered among the rocks, had no brushwood or 
vegetation of any kind growing about them. 
The knotty trunks of the cork and turpentine 
trees shot up straight out of the bare stony 
ground, paved with smaU shining pebbles. This 
ground was such a perfect concrete that it appeared 
never to have been moistened by a drop of rain. 
In places it was deeply fractured, and long parallel 
cracks were seen running on far away under the 
trees. There was no trace of any road, no ves- 
tige of cultivation, no habitation anywhere within 
sight on this melancholy plateau. All was silent 
and dead ; men and animals alike were absent. 
No bird passed by, no insect buzzed ; one felt on 
every side the crushing speechlessness of inani- 
mate nature. 

The narrow winding path twisted in and out 
of the rocks and trees in endless zig-zags. It 
was what in Algeria is called an 'Arab path;' 
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that is a kind of track faiDtly marked ont hy the 
feet of men and horses. It required all the saga- 
city of Maumen^he to trace this path on the 
calcined soil, and to follow it through its innumer- 
able windings without a single mistake. At the 
present time the guide was making incredible 
efforts to keep up his high reputation. In spite 
of the tremendous heat, which became more and 
more suffocating as the^sun rose, he still kept 
about twenty yards ahead of the mules, carrying 
his head high beneath the blinding rays, and 
swinging his heavy staff. The mules, as though 
roused to emulation, lengthened their paces, but 
they found it hard to keep up with him, which 
Maumanesche seemed to enjoy. As to the ap- 
tain and Naomi, in spite of the wind which was 
choking them, they were never weary of admir- 
ing the agility of their guide, and called up 
their whole stock of courage, instinctively stimu- 
lated by the rare example of energy afforded by 
the Arab. The negroes, who suffered less from 
the south wind than their master and mistress, 
rocked gently on their mules, and every now and 
then Maumen^sche hummed a tune. 

Having reached the forest about noon, the 
travellers saw a troop of soldiers camped at some 
distance under the trees. These were the party 
that the captain had sent on the preceding even- 
ing from Milianah ; one of the two detachments 
ordered to accompany him to Montararach. The 
south wind haying overtaken them on the high 
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table-land, they had resolved to halt beside a 
spring, and let the hottest part of the day go by. 
Almost the whole of them, yielding to fatigne 
and exhaustion, had fallen into a restless sleep, 
as they lay pell-mell amongst the shackled horses, 
— these last having turned their backs to the wind, 
and with heads bent low, standing motionless, 
as if made of stone. The captain dismounting 
inquired from the sergeant who had hurried to 
meet him, whether any of his men were ill, to 
which the reply was that the condition of the small 
troop was as satisfactory as it could be after so 
long a march in such weather. Meanwhile 
Naomi and the negroes had also dismounted, and 
Faitha, freeing himself from his gaiters, instantly 
set about getting breakfast ready for his master 
and mistress. Naomi seated herself beside the 
spring under a tree ; she had taken off her straw 
hat, and plunging face and hands into a wooden 
bowl brought her by Ourida, gradually recovered 
a little life. The poor girl had not hitherto 
uttered a complaint, but she felt thoroughly over- 
done, and in a state of vague restlessness and 
nervous excitement, such as she had never before 
experienced. Her father was not much better 
off. For the last hour he had hardly been able 
to keep up, and now silently seated himself beside 
his daughter, looking at her tenderly, and pressing 
her hand as though to tell her how grieved he was 
to have exposed her to such fatigue. They tried 
to eat, but could not, of the ample breakfast 
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Faitha had prepared; they could only take a 
crust of bread, two or three grapes, and a little 
coffee. The coffee, however, revived them, and be- 
fore long, leaning shoulder to shoulder, supported 
by the trunk of the tree, and completely overcome 
by the heat, they yielded to the heavy sleep that 
came creeping over them. 

Maumen^sche, although accustomed from child- 
hood to the sirocco, had hardly suffered less than 
his companions from the inexpressible discom- 
fort this murderous wind brings on. When he 
saw that the captain intended to halt beside the 
soldiers, he went and sat a little apart, and put- 
ting down his heavy staff, took from the hood 
of his burnous a small cake and a few dried figs, 
and fell to eating them with appetite. Soon 
after, Ourida having brought him a cup of fresh 
water, he thanked her graciously, drank the 
water slowly and with much relish, and then, 
feeling sufficiently restored by this frugal meal, 
stretched himself at full length upon the burning 
ground, his face turned away from the quarter 
whence the wind blew, and in a few seconds 
proved, by his sonorous breathings, that he was 
as good a sleeper as a walker. 

A quarter of an hour later, the sun continuing 
to rise and the wind to blow, of the hundred 
people assembled around the spring and beneath 
the tall trees, there was not a single one awake. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE FORD. 

IT might have been four o'clock in the after- 
noon when Maumendsche awoke, his face 
and limbs bathed in sweat. He immediately 
sprang up, shook himself, and looked all around. 
Although to inexperienced eyes there was nothing 
particularly threatening in the state of the at- 
mosphere, what the guide discerned in it made 
him shudder. The sun was still almost vertical, 
but its light considerably diminished. The sky 
seemed to hang very low, and was of one per- 
fectly uniform colour as of iron-rust. Not a 
breath of air stirred the tree-tops, and yet the 
heat was still more overpowering than in the 
morning. Towards the north the plateau stretched 
away as far as eye could reach, entirely bare of 
trees, but strewn here and there with withered 
broom and tufts of juniper and tamarisk. To the 
east, vaguely discernible through the yellow mist, 
the soft outline of Zakkar rose on the horizon ; 
and the whole of the south seemed to glow with 
a steady light without reflections or undulations, 
as though in that direction, over a space of more 
than thirty miles, a rarefied red smoke were 
rising from the ground. But it was in the west 
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that eyes accastomed to changes of weather in 
Africa discerned the most alarming signs. There, 
about twelve miles from their temporary encamp- 
ment, a sharp peak rose abruptly on the mountain 
range of Zougara. This peak, about 3500 feet 
high, well known to the Arabs of the Tell as 
Kef-el-Hamar, shot up into the sky its sharply 
defined angles, resembling a pyramid, and very 
high above it hung an enormous black cloud with 
rounded sides, looking like an immense balloon 
lighted from below. This cloud was so high 
above the mountain, and its outline so rigid, 
that for a moment Maumenesche mistook it for 
some strange effect of mirage inverting the moun- 
tain on the sky. But he soon found out his mis- 
take, and dashing in among the soldiers, he set 
about waking them, crying out — 

* Up, up ! we must start at once ! the rainy 
season is about to begin — it will not be well this 
night with the '^children of sin'' in the moun- 
tain.' 

The whole camp was immediately in motion. 
The spahis who had wakened first, cast their eyes 
in the same direction as Maumenesche ; and at 
once, equally alive to the danger, hastened to 
stimulate the activity of the muleteers, a few of 
them even helping to load the mules, although 
such an action was somewhat incompatible with 
their native dignity. The captain, standing by 
his daughter's side, looked with amazement at 
this scene of sudden confusion ; but the guide did 
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not even allow him time to ask an explanation. 
Dragging by their bridles both the officer's horse 
and the young girl's mnle, he called out in his 
picturesque and familiar language — 

* We must start, Baba,^ or you will be sub- 
merged like a fish. By the head of the Prophet, 
there is a long way yet from here to Montar*- 
arach ! ' 

In five minutes the mules were laden with the 
tents and canteens, and the camp broke up in 
tumultuous haste. Each one felt conscious of 
impending danger, though hardly able to appre- 
ciate its nature. The engineering sappers, knap- 
sacks strapped on and guns thrown over their 
shoulders, marched two and two through the 
broom. The baggage mules followed them with 
piles of chests, saddle-bags, folded tents, and tin 
basons rocking on their backs. They were led 
by muleteers dressed in grey blouses, wearing red 
woollen caps^ and carrying their carabines slung 
in their shoulder belts. The spahis with their 
bright burnouses brought up the rear-guard, their 
horses leaving behind them long trails of dust. 

Shouts> neighings, the sound of rapid steps^ and 
the clink of iron accompanied the narrow column 
of men and animals as it deployed in a waving 
line and showed black against the sky ; while the 
captain, his daughter, and the negroes, preceded 

^ Little Father. The Arabs are fond of using this fami- 
liar epithet ; I have often heard the Torcos employ it in 
addressing General Yusut 
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bj Manmendsche^ advanced rapidly aloug a 
parallel line about thirty 'yards off. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that Captain 
Thierry elicited from Maumen^sche any explana- 
tion of a departure so much resembling a flight. 
What he made out, or thought he made out, from 
the guide was, that the state of the atmosphere 
at the present season and after six months drought 
led him to apprehend one of those terrible storms 
peculiar to the mountain region of Algeria, which 
in the course of a single hour sweep everything 
before them. According to the opinion of Mau- 
menesche, this tempest that he feared would be 
much less violent near the sea than among the 
mountains, and this was why he was in such a 
hurry to get down to the coast. Moreover, about 
six miles before reaching Montararach, they would 
come upon a bordjcy a large fortified house, the 
master of which would certainly afford the tra- 
vellers a night's hospitality. Meantime, while 
speaking and walking at a quick pace along the 
imperceptible path, Maumen^sche kept looking 
in the direction of Kef-el-Hamar, and its new 
aspect did not tend to reassure him. The enor- 
mous cloud, increasing every moment in dimen- 
sions and density, had sunk slowly down nearer 
to the peak, and its shadow now cast a livid dark- 
ness over the base of the mountain. The sun had 
disappeared, and the red tint of the sky had gra- 
dually faded to an ashy grey. One would have 
said that night was drawing on, and the heat was 
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much less great. Suddenly a hollow and very 
distant murmur was heard. It was hardly louder 
than the rush of the south wind had been during 
the morning, but it seemed of a different charac- 
ter. The guide listened ; everything was silent 
again, but, nevertheless, he shrugged his shoulders 
and quickened the progress of the party. He 
had fallen into long swinging strides, and the 
mules j pricking their ears and snorting, had to 
trot to keep up at all with him. 

The captain, who had but imperfectly under- 
stood Maumen^sche's explanation, now asked 
from what particular signs he detected the near 
approach of the storm. 

'From the height of. the cloud, Sidi,'^ replied 
Maumen^sche. ' During the sunny season heavy 
storms frequently occur in the Sahara. When 
one stands on the eastern borders of the Tell^ one 
may often see two, three, or four of them drawing 
on at the same time from different directions, but 
the mountains repelling them, they glide along 
their slopes and disappear in the direction of 
Morocco^ unless, indeed, they break on the plains ; 
but when the month of the sirocco^ is come, it 
seems as though the clouds grew light. Then, on 
a day like this, they suddenly rise high above 
the mountains and burst upon the Tell. • . . 

1 The Arabs give this appellation only to persons of 
some influence either by birth or position. 

* The month of October, called Tobre by the Arabs. 
Hence the fever that then prevails takes its name of 
Tobria. 
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Look now, Sidi, look I there is the cloud touch- 
ing Kef-el-Hamar, and it is about to " eat his 
head/" 

At the very moment when the guide made use 
of this equally emphatic and accurate image, the 
cloud, which till then had been steadily descend- 
ing, did indeed reach the top of the peak, and 
then began slowly to revolve on itself, and to 
project its enormous mass northwards with a 
formidably regular motion. At the same time, 
on the distant horizon, other clouds appeared and 
rose in their turn, till soon, on the long chain of 
the mountains of the south, far, very far beyond 
Kef-el-Hamar, rested a second chain of brilliant 
jagged peaks, resembling in their whiteness and 
lustre immense glaciers covered with snow. 

*• Yes, come on ! * cried Maumen^sche, shaking 
his heavy staff at the clouds. ' Eend the sky above 
our heads. Come and uproot the trees, come and 
roll our tents in the dust ! We, when your 
thunders break, shall know how to possess our 
souls. Besides, it is not the thunderbolt, it is 
only fate that kills.' 

Up to the present moment the captain had 
anticipated the coming storm with less uneasiness 
than annoyance, thinking that if it did surprise 
them on their way, they would only have to pitch 
their tents and encamp on the plateau till morn- 
ing, but when he heard the guide express himself 
so vehemently, he could not refrain from asking 
whether he apprehended any danger. 
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' Nothing worse than to be all swept away by 
the waters,' replied MaumenSscbe. ' Tboa hast 
no idea, Baba, of the ravages the first rains will 
work here. This table-land that we are crossing 
will be turned into a lake before many hours are 
over. No one will escape from it alive. But/ 
continued he, ' if I tell thee this, it is not to make 
thy countenance sallow. Thou and I and thy 
soldiers are " children of powder," and we know 
that death is merely a tax levied on our heads. But 
thy daughter, my Lord, is a very tender plant.' 

* In the name of Heaven I ' broke in the cap- 
tain in sudden terror, if this be the case let us 
double our pace, these mules and my horse are 
not so tired but that they can proceed rapidly for 
an hour or so.' 

' And your soldiers ! ' rejoined Maumen^sche. 
' Will you abandon them to the floods ? ' 

' He is right/ thought the captain ; ^ my duty 
is to share their peril. Well then,' added he, on 
hearing a second growl of thunder, ' I have been 
unwise indeed thus to expose my child's life ! ' 

Naomi had not heard a word of the discussion 
going on more than twenty yards ahead of her ; 
but when her father, having nothing more to 
learn, came back to her side, she was struck with 
the expression of anxiety on his countenance. 

^What can be the matter, father?' she in- 
quired. ' Are you in pain ? I have never seen 
you look so agitated 1 ' 

' No, my child, I am not in pain,' returned the 
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captain in a sorrowful voice, ^ or rather it is only 
my heart that suffers. It seems that we have 
been unwise in lingering so long on the way, and 
now our lives are in God's hand.' 

' They have always been there, father/ gently 
returned the young girl. ^ And if we are threat- 
ened by any danger, this is an additional reason 
for putting our trust in Him. God is just, God is 
good ; He will not forsake us.' 

The father could not venture upon a reply. But 
in the look that he fixed upon his child there 
was a whole world of tenderness and unutterable 
woe. 

They went on thus for two hours, nearing the 
sea and keeping at some distance from the de- 
tachment. The muleteers, weary and out of 
breath, had mounted their mules, and maintained 
a precarious position upon the piles of baggage. 
Each spahi had taken up a soldier behind him. 
Only a very small number of men, stronger than 
the rest, having got rid of their arms and knap- 
sacks, still contrived to march on after the ex- 
ample of Maumenesche, and all of them, like 
veritable Frenchmen as they were, laughed and 
chatted, and answered the thunder-claps by jests. 
Some of them, half choked with heat, far from 
dreading the storm, challenged it aloud, consider- 
ing that the heavens lost too much time in mere 
threats, and were not expeditious enough in pour- 
ing their cataracts on their heads. This made 
Maumenesche smile. He was almost the only 
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one of the band who knew how speedily this 
impatience woald be satisfied. 

About six o'clock, after having toiled up a 
wooded hill which hid the horizon, they got to 
the ridge of the plateau, and then, as though 
stupified, instinctively drew up. It was indeed 
a striking and sublime scene that unfolded to 
their view. 

A deep and narrow valley nine miles in length, 
running straight from south to north, led to the 
sea. This valley was shut in to the south by the 
rounded base of Kel-el-Hamar, to the east by the 
steep slopes of the Aghalik of the Zatymas, to the 
west by thgse of the territory of the Beni-Haouas, 
and formed an enormous transverse fissure iu 
the Mediterranean range, spreading out like a 
fan of more than three miles at its greatest 
breadth. 

The whole of this valley was occupied by the 
bed, now dry and heaped with rolling pebbles, 
of a river familiar to the Arabs by the name of 
Oued Dhamous. This river forked at the foot 
of Kef-el- Hamar, and each of its two arms, 
gradually decreasing in widths wound up and 
round opposite sides of the mountain, which they 
clasped like a girdle. The banks of this dried-up 
river were about four hundred feet high, over- 
grown with broom and mastich-trees, and the chan- 
nels of numerous tributaries, all dried up too, wind- 
ing from top to bottom of the steep, joined the 
immense bed of white pebbles several yards 
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thick, which went ever widening on from Kef-el- 
Hamar to the sea. 

This savage scene was made np of fonr glaring 
contrasts of colour. The sea was a very deep 
blue, almost black indeed; the bed of Oued 
Dhamous was white as chalk, its steep banks 
were of reddish yellow spotted with green ; and 
the sky, which hung much lower than ev^er, had 
assumed the hue of verdigris. Just in the middle 
of the river's bed, and exactly opposite the travel- 
lers, rose two long rocky islands, one in advance 
of the other, and separated by a strait of about 
twenty feet wide. Each of these was green, 
and though unequal in dimensions they had the 
same elongated shape. Seen from a distance 
they looked like two large dismasted vessels, 
wrecked amidst white waves, the fearful thing 
about these strange stone waves, heaped up be- 
tween the yellow-green hillocks, being their im- 
mobility. 

At the very moment the party reached the 
edge of the table-land, the clouds, suddenly 
dropping down, covered the peak from the top 
to the bottom, and the last uncertain ray of sun 
went out. A mighty wind coming from the 
south, swooped down into the valley and filled it 
from one end to the other with a flood of dust. 
To the right lay the sea perfectly smooth, looking 
like a plate of burnished steel. Suddenly, with 
the louder and longer roll of the thunder, there 
was blended a continuous and singular sound, re- 
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sembliDg the hiss of the receding wave upon a 
shingly beach. Looking down, the enormous 
bed of white pebbles was observed to be in slow 
and regular motion, and without being visibly 
accompanied by any water, the torrent of stones 
began to roll towards the sea, lashed every here 
and there by great drops of rain. 

The captain and his daughter had remained 
aghast at the spectacle, but the guide did not 
long permit them to contemplate it. 

*Thou art the master,' said he, *and I thy 
servant, but know that we have to ford this 
river, and* that before another quarter of an hour 
the way will be impassable.' 

He then began the descent, leaping from stone 
to stone through the tall broom^ and the little 
party followed him. 

The path chosen by Maumen^sche was nothing 
more than the dry bed of a torrent, which joined 
on, four hundred feet below where they were, to 
the channel of Oued Dhamous^ exactly opposite 
the smaller of the two islands. This path, narrow, 
rugged, and winding, was so exceedingly steep 
that the mules and the captain's horse stumbled 
at every step. With heads bent low they went 
cautiously on, first venturing one foot, then the 
other, the stones they loosened from the soil 
rattling down the bank. The guide had resumed 
his place in front, and the four whom he was 
escorting came on one after the other. Three 
hundred feet or so to their right, the soldiers 
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followed the bed of another torrent which led out 
opposite the second island ; and the innumerable 
twistings of their path, obliging them constantly 
to cross each other, they kept calling ont^ laugh- 
ing and joking. Meanwhile the clouds fell lower 
and lower, and at every moment the lightnings 
shook sheets of flame through the mass of vapours 
that concealed Kef-el-Hamar. The sound of the 
river grew louder; the pebbles got darker as 
they rolled, and silver threads began to appear 
among them, — the first slight evidence of the 
water that was falling on the hidden peaks of 
the mountain. Suddenly, just as the travellers 
had got half way down^ a muddy wave came 
rushing with the velocity of a waterspout over 
the stony bed, and then^ as though at once ab- 
sorbed by the thirst of the burning soil, sunk out 
of sight before reaching the sea. 

^ Look, Sidi,' said the guide, walking rapidly 
on through the broom ; ' you now have under 
your eyes the cause which will always prevent 
the French from colonizing Algeria. This river 
that you see runs down from the mountains, and 
is like all our other rivers. It has Uot a drop of 
water during the summer, but, on the other hand, 
gets quite full during the winter, and the misfor- 
tune is that it cannot be kept so. When the rain 
falls as it is about to fall now, it sweeps every- 
thing before it, trees^ bushes, soil, and leaves 
nothing in their place but stones. The leaat 
storm collects masses of water that devastate 
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without moistening, inundate without refreshing, 
and, after they are over, the earth is left in a 
worse state than before. So it is. Droughts in 
summer, floods in winter ! Try then, if you will, 
to cultivate Algeria I ' 

The captain only heard fragments of this long 
apostrophe, but he thoroughly apprehended its 
meaning, and his practical mind was convinced 
of the truth of what the guide was saying. As 
he tightly reined up his horse which stumbled at 
every step, he kept thinking, — ' This Arab states 
the case correctly enough ; but with some embank- 
ments, locks, reservoirs, constructed on the hill 
sides, and plantations on their summits, I would 
undertake to get the better of all the rivers in 
the country ; one would only want a few million 
francs, and they would soon be paid back by the 
increased value of the land. I shall assuredly 
submit this project to the Minister so soon as I 
shall have completed the works at Montararach.' 

While meditating thus, the captain went on 
following his guide, but he did not observe that 
his daughter and his two servants had left him. 
Since she had come in sight of the Oued Dhamous, 
Naomi, forgetting the danger that menaced her as 
well as her companions, had remained in a sort 
of ecstatic trance, occasioned by the grandeur of 
the scene. She could not take her eyes from it, 
each step of her descent towards the river re- 
vealing some new detail of the vast landscape, 
the poetry of which the lightnings with their 
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sinister brilliance tended still further to enhance. 
And so it was that, gazing intently at the distant 
scene, she did not remark that her mule had 
deviated to the left; the negroes following her 
in silence, quite sufficiently occupied with their 
efforts to keep their seats. All at once the young 
girl found herself far from the path, and in the 
midst of very high clumps of mastich-trees, upon 
which, looking round and seeing neither the 
soldiers, the guide, nor her father, she was con- 
scions of a sudden emotion which rather resembled 
fear. 

' I think we have lost our way, Faitha,' said 
she to the cook, who^ leaning far back on his 
mule, was endeavouring to keep together his 
numerous professional utensils which got caught in 
the* brambles. ' I pray you to call my father, or 
to go on first and try to find out the path. As 
far as I can recollect, it ought to be somewhere 
to the right. Go, my good Faitha, and make 
baste, for the storm is coming nearer, and we 
shall soon be in darkness.' 

But the negro, unfortunately, was not gifted 
with the faculty of finding his way, and, more- 
over, he was too much .taken up with the neces- 
sity of looking after his baggage to give his mind 
to anything else. The consequence was, that, 
instead of going down to the right as his young 
mistress had advised, he went up the hill to the 
left, and, deafened by the thunder, blinded by the 
doads of dust that whirled around him, he too 
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lost himself, and not knowing which way to turn 
to rejoin his companions, he at once began to 
ntter fearful howls in hopes of attracting the 
attention of Maumenesche. 

The captain and the guide had just become 
aware of the disappearance of the young girl and 
the servants when the cries of the cook fell upon 
their ear. The guide at once rushed off in the 
direction of the voice, and as soon as he discoyered 
Faithar- 

* Does thy grey head hold nothing but wind ? ' 
he cried, ^ or art thou a piece of wood to float 
upon the waters ? Old fool, why didst not thou 
follow me, and what hast thou done with the 
women ? ' added he, finding out that the negro 
was alone in the thicket. 

'I think that they are there; no, this way,' 
replied Faitha, more and more bewildered, and 
no longer conscious what he was saying. 

* Where ? ' cried the guide, taking in the whole 
range of vision at a single glance. Then discern- 
ing nothing but solitude lit with the lightning 
glare, he nimbly climbed a height, looked round 
again, and at length discovered the young girl 
and the negress, who had just been joined by the 
captain. 

' Come along,' said he ; then seizing the bridle 
of the mule and dragging it along behind him 
through the brambles without paying the least 
attention to the protestations of Faitha, whose 
face was getting torn by the branches : ' Come 
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along ! it seems that it is written that we are not 
to sleep in our beds this night. There is Oued 
Dhamous beginning to flow now. Woe to the 
son of my father !' 

At that moment the thunder roared so loadlj 
that the gnide, as he passed before the captain 
and his daughter, did not even attempt to tell 
them to make haste. He dashed into the path, 
making signs that they should follow him, and 
the remainder of the descent was got over with 
giddy swiftness — the mules no longer walking 
but taking great leaps through the bushes, stimu- 
lated by the instinct of self-preservation. 

A quarter of an hour, however, had elapsed 
since, from the edge of the plateau, the travellers 
first caught sight of the river, and this short space 
of time had sufficed to bring about terrible 
changes. The wind which had buried itself in 
the narrow valley raised clouds of dust from the 
parched ground, and drove them toward the sea, 
which began to thrill and heave. The whole 
chain on the horizon had disappeared. To the 
south one could only distinguish a mass of black 
vapours, whence every second came claps of thun- 
der reverberating among the mountains. From 
the direction occupied by the vast base of Kef-el- 
Hamar two lines of foam were seen rushing 
rapidly on. As for Oued Dhamous, on the edge 
of which were now stationed, within gun-shot of 
each other, the two groups formed by the column 
of soldiers and the four who surrounded Mau- 
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men^sche — it was very considerably widened, 
and presented an entirely white surface of more 
than three hundred feet broad, rolling convulsively 
between two lofty dark walls, and carr3ring along 
with it the muddy waters brought from right and 
left by more than fifty tributaries. All the stones 
of the river's bed were submerged, and the noise 
of the quick waves that came bounding onwards 
like an immense flock of sheep, driving the stones 
and blocks of rock one against the other, resem- 
bled that of a thousand water-wheels beating a 
furious torrent. 

In spite of the rain which now fell straight and 
close — a warm diluvian rain beneath which the 
baked earth smoked — the guide had taken in 
everything at a single glance. Turning suddenly 
to his companions, he cried — 

' By the head of our Lord Jesus Christ,^ who 
is your Lord, make haste; it is a matter of life 
and death.' 

So saying he clung to the mane of the captain's 
horse, which already was making its way into the 
water closely followed by the mules. 

Happily for the travellers, the water was not 
yet very deep — hardly reaching the bellies of the 
mules ; but the passage was difficult, the river's 
bed being, as we have said, filled with stones, 
between which were many large holes. The 
mules, in spite of their sure-footedness, could not 

1 Sidna— Aissa. The Arabs hold Christ in great vene- 
ration. 
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avoid slipping on so uneven a surface; they 
snorted with vexation, kicked out at the waves, 
and stumbled constantly over the heaps of peb- 
bles. It was really an anxious thing for the 
soldiers, looking on from a distance, to watch the 
five who were making their way through the 
raging river. They were often lit up by large 
sheets of blue and rose-coloured lightning, the 
heavy rain, close, compact, rattling, fell verti- 
cally upon them^ and all, with back bent and 
head sunk between their shoulders, and sorely 
shaken by the leaps of their mules, instinctively 
directed their course to the green island, which 
seemed like a refuge. Naomi, as soon as she felt 
the first drops on her forehead, had wrapped her 
head and chest in her burnous, but that light 
garment could do little to shelter her. Her 
father bore the torrents of rain that soaked him 
through with a soldier's fortitude, and his eyes 
fixed upon his daughter watched her anxiously,' 
ready, if need were, to fly to her assistance* 
Maunien^sche, still clinging to the mane of the 
captain's horse, bounded with him through the 
water, and kept up the creature's spirits by ad- 
dressing him energetiqally in his native tongue. 
He alone, of all the party, thoroughly understood 
the extent of the danger ; but long accustomed to 
risk his life almost daily, at a word of his supe- 
riors, he betrayed no uneasiness. Unfortunately 
it was far otherwise with the two negroes. 
Faitha's mule being heavily laden somewhat hung 
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back, and the unfortunate cook, divided between 
the legitimate desire of saving his life, and the 
hardly less ardent one of preserving his utensils, 
screamed and struggled amidst the waves, now 
stimulating his mule with cuts of his long whip, 
now passing his hands all round hijn, to make 
sure that his heavy array of pots and pans was 
still in its place. As to Ourida, like all the 
women of her race, she had a dread of being wet 
which amounted to frenzy, and accordingly, at 
the first drops she felt, had hastened to put up 
her immense red umbrella, but without reckon- 
ing upon the fury of the wind by which it was 
instantly turned inside out, so that, bewildered 
and shrieking, one hand clutching her mule's 
pack-saddle, the other with utmost difficulty keep- 
ing hold of the umbrella that the wind was twist- 
ing and shaking ; she offered the ridiculous yet 
touching spectacle of an inoffensive creature a 
prey to the fury of the elements. The sight of 
her made the soldiers explode with laughter, as 
they, about three hundred feet lower down, were 
also crossing the river guided by the spahisj and 
on their way to the second island. They, at all 
events, were afraid of nothing, but disported 
themselves merrily between the cataracts that fell 
from the sky and the waves that refreshed their 
limbs after a day of fatigue and torrid heat. The 
guide, who followed them with his eyes, caught 
through the sheets of rain confused glimpses of 
some perched on (heir high saddles amidst the 
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^^g^^9 others up to their middle in water, but 
holding on with both hands to the tails of the 
mnles, and all mnning, stumbling, laughing, and 
pushing, in indescribable disorder. Meanwhile, 
the thunder continued to growl, the wind to roar, 
the rain to lash the soil, — the stream hissing as 
it came down in sheets, — while the constantly 
increasing river rolled its foaming waves along. 
Not an hour had yet elapsed* since the sudden 
bursting of the clouds over the mountains miles 
away, and already the water, running along the 
whole channel between the steep banks of Oued 
Dhamous, was more than a yard in depth. At 
length, at the same moment when the captain 
and his guide were landing on the first island, 
the troop of soldiers reached the second. But, as 
they were all aware, their safety did not lie there. 
They had first to cross these islands, and then the 
other branch of the river, in order to reach the 
bluff thatrose on the opposite side, running north- 
wards into the sea like a great promontory. They 
all crossed the islands at a run, but when they got 
to the edge of the river's second branch, stopped 
short, nailed as it were to the spot by sudden 
terror. The guide flung himself at the head of 
the young girl's mule, the captain drew in his 
horse with both hands, the negroes had at once 
slipped off on the ground and were shrieking 
with dismay, while on the second island the dis- 
tracted soldiers were running about and calling 
out to each other as they scoured the banks vainly 
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hoping to discover a ford that might enable them 
to reach the opposite side. 

Before them with fearful roar rolled the vast 
flood, enormously swollen by its tributaries, and 
sweeping along with it bushes, trees, stones, tents, 
the carcases of animals, the roofs of dwellings, 
nay, even great masses of earth on which blos- 
somed tufts of oleander. Onwards bounded the 
waters, shining beneath the lightning, flashing 
back their foam wreaths, lashed by the pelting rain, 
a thousand times more deafening than the storm, 
and proudly, terribly, irresistibly, they tore, lifted, 
and swept away everything before them. 

' Great God I What is to become of us ! ' cried 
the captain in his anguish. 

^We must spend the night here/ replied 
Maumenesche. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TWO ISLANDS. 

THE strip of ground on which our five tra- 
vellers now found themselves prisoners was 
not more than a hundred feet long by thirty wide. 
It rose above the water, in form much like a 
gigantic carael's back, and a few rocky boulders 
heaped up on its surface resembled, seen from a 
distance, the bump of that animal. The second 
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island, on which the soldiers had landed, was much 
longer and higher^ and the strait that separated 
the two was filled to the hrim. 

The first thing that Maumen^he did, when 
he saw that there was no possibility of getting 
across the second arm of Oned Dbamoos, was to 
drag his companions towards a shelter that he 
knew of, which was at least sufficient to protect 
them against the rain. This shelter was a spaci- 
ous grotto situated in the middle of the island, 
which had longed served as a refuge to the 
neighbouring sheplierds during the cold winter 
nights. Twenty people might easily have found 
room there, and large stones, placed about half 
way and reaching to the roof, divided it into two 
compartments of nearly equal size. 

While the travellers were shaking and wiping 
themselves, and beginning to dry their clothes at 
a fire Faitha had made of certain fagots hidden 
away in the grotto, Maumenesche hastened to 
unload the mules, and to place their baggage 
under cover, then taking off their pack-saddles, 
as well as the saddle of Captain Thierry's horse, 
he drove them away, leaving them to face the 
elements at their will, seeing there was no need 
to hobble them on this island, which they could 
no more get away from than he could; after 
which he turned to the captain, who was impa- 
tient to inquire about his soldiers, and informed 
him he was ready to conduct him as near to them 
as possible. 
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The soldiers on seeiDg him approach rushed to 
meet him. But as soon as they reached the edge 
of the strait they saw that all hope of joining 
him must be for the present given up. In fact 
the principal current of Oued Dhamous, which ran 
in the second branch, swept between the islands 
down a rapid incline to join the somewhat lower 
level of the first arm, and its swiftness as well as 
its depth rendered all attempts at crossing out of 
the question. 

^ Are you all safe and sound ? ' inquired the 
captain from the sergeant, whom he distinguished 
twenty feet off on the other side the water, mak- 
ing a kind of speaking-trumpet with his hands, 
that he might be heard above the deafening noise 
of the flood. 

' Yes, captain, all of us, and we have not lost a 
horse or a mule ; I hope you have fared as well ? ' 

The officer having made a sign of assent, the 
sergeant went on raising his voice. 

' We have all the tents here with us ; how can 
we get some of them over to you ? ' 

^Do not think of it,' returned the officer; 
' you could not manage it ; and besides, we do 
not need them. There is a grotto in this island 
which holds us all.' 

' So much the better, captain ; but have yon 
provisions ? ' 

* Yes. And you ? ' 

< Enough for three days, both for men and 
horses.' 
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* Economize them. Pitch the tents. Let no 
one remain exposed to the rain. I hope that 
the night may pass without any fresh calamity, 
and to-morrow early^ if this cursed river has gone 
down, hold yourselves in readiness to start.' 

* Very well, captain ; good-night.' 

The officer waved his hand, and while the 
soldiers were returning to the middle of their 
island to take refuge under their tents, he retook 
the way to the grotto, followed by Maumen^he. 

* If you expect to cross the river to-morrow 
morning, my Lord, I think you are mistaken/ 
suddenly broke in the guide. 

^ When then do you suppose that we can get 
away from here ? ' 

* Who knows ? ' returned the courier. * It is 
written, no doubt ! but so long as the rain falls 
on the mountains of Zougara, we must stablish 
our hearts by patience.' 

' And is there no danger of this island being 
submerged? ' inquired the terrified father. 

* Everything is possible to God,' replied the 
Arab with simplicity. ' If He has determined to 
drown the whole of us^ doubtless He will do so 
without our being able to escape our destiny. 
However, I do not think we have anything to 
fear this night. You may therefore sleep in 



At that moment the rain fell with redoubled 
violence, and the two men broke off their dialogue 
to take shelter in the grotto. 
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It would be superfluous to describe the exieui 
of Captain Thierry's auxiety. The guide's last 
words were constantly recurring to his mind ; 
but he refrained from asking him any further 
questions, lest he should alarm his daughter. 
Naomi, during the brief absence of her father and 
Maumenesche, had been able^ thanks to Ourida's . 
precautions, to change her dress. The careful 
negress had not allowed the muleteers to take 
charge of her young mistress's clothes, but had 
carried them together with her own, watching 
over them all the way at least as carefully as Faitha 
did his provisions. When, therefore, the captain 
returned to the grotto, he found his daughter in a 
woollen dress seated on a canteen, and busy dry- 
ing her little feet before the fire. To his great sur- 
prise, she appeared quite composed and cheerful. 
While the cook was piling his saucepans on the 
burning embers, Ourida changing her own dress 
in the retirement of the other half of the grotto, 
and Maumendsche, shaking himself like a dog, 
holding his dripping burnous to the fire, she made 
room for her father, wiped his face, hair, and hands, 
implored him to sit close to the blaze and dry 
himself, and, full of caressing attentions, did all she 
could to get him to take their common disaster 
in a cheerful spirit. 

* Is it not a fortunate thing,' said she, helping 
him to pull off his coat, ' that we have found 
such a shelter here? Only think what wonld 
have become of as if we had been obliged to 
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spend the night in the rain^ without being able 
to light a fire, or having any change of clothes ! 
The soldiers have all the tents with them, so 
they will not suffer from the weather, — that must 
be a comfort to yon. As to ourselves, according 
to what Faitha says, we are about to have an 
excellent dinner, for we have no lack of provi- 
sions, and we have wine^ coffee, — ' 

' You take matters very philosophically, my 
child,' broke in the captain. ^ But, as for me, I 
shall know no peace till we have been able to 
get over this accursed river. Oh, why did I 
bring you with me I ' he added with a distracted 
gesture. r 

* Why but that we should not be separated, 
that I should take care of you as it is my duty 
to do ! Come, my dear father, smooth that brow 
of yours, or your Naomi will scold you — ' 

A fearful clap of thunder cut her words short. 
The lightning was so forked, so vivid, and the 
report followed it so instantaneously, that they 
all believed their last moment had come, and for 
some time remained gazing at each other silent 
and motionless. When at length, after loud re- 
verberations, the sound subsided, the captain's 
brows were contracted, and the negroes seemed 
petrified with terror. The Arab alone con- 
tinued to hold his burnous to the' fire, and not 
a muscle of his face moved. As to Naomi, she 
had turned suddenly pale, and with bent head 
and clasped hands she murmured a fervent prayer. 
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From that time, although the rain went on 
falling and the river roaring, the thunder became 
more and more distant, and soon only muffled 
growls were to be heard rolling majestically away 
over the depths of the sea. 

Meanwhile the cook having announced that 
dinner was ready^ the father and daughter, pre- 
ceded by the negress carrying a wax candle, moved 
to the other division of the grotto. The cloth 
had been spread over two canteens placed close 
together, and serving as a table. The guests sat 
down as well as they could, each on a pack-saddle, 
and were able to do honour to the meal prepared 
by Faitha, with a skill deserving of the highest 
praise. Neither pimento nor saffron were want- 
ing to his sauces, and the Bordeaux wine that he 
produced seemed actually all the better for hav- 
ing been in some measure heated on its journey. 
The silent negress set down the dishes and 
changed the plates. As to the guide, after 
wrapping himself in his burnous, he sat upon his 
heels at some distance from the improvised 
table, nibbling away at one of those small cakes 
flavoured with cumin, to which the Arabd have 
always been partial, and which Faitha had given 
him, together with some olives preserved in a 
brown kind of oil. Neither the entreaties of the 
captain, nor his daughter's, could induce him to 
share their meal. 

' Every one has his own habits, Baba,' replied 
he to Monsieur Thierry, who was pressing him 
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for the tenth time to accept the wing of a chicken. 
* You can fill your belly because you have a 
horse to carry you. It is otherwise with me, who 
am my own horse. Were I to eat as much as 
you do, my sides would get thick, my legs heavy, 
and the old women of my tribe would point the 
finger at Maumenesche.' 

' They may point their finger at you, as it is,' 
interrupted Faitha, who overheard the guide from 
his kitchen, and bore him malice for having called 
him an old fool. *' You always say that horses 
are not equal to you in pace, and just now you 
were only able to cross the river by clinging to 
the mane of my master's horse. Ah, ah I Faitha's 
head may be grey, but his eyes are good still.' 

* What is that son of a shepherd saying?' replied 
Maumenesche with disdainful air. ' If you had 
had good eyes, as you pretend,' continued he, 
turning to the opening between the two sections 
of the cavern, ^ you would have seen that I only 
touched the horse to make him go on faster. ' 

* Oh, come, that is good I ' interposed Ourida, 
offended at hearing her uncle spoken of as the 
son of a shepherd. ' The horse helped you, I 
could see, and you jumped beside him to avoid 
getting wet, for you know that water is a bad 
thing, Maumenesche.' 

The guide, in his capacity of banterer, did not 
at all approve of being bantered ; still less did he 
like being criticised in relation to horses. But, 
nevertheless, he replied urbanely to Ourida, for 
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aBSOciating constantly with Europeans bad had 
the effect of teaching him a degree of deference 
for women. 

'Thy name/ said he, 'signifies little rose. 
Since when have flowers taken to talking ? Be- 
lieve me, my daughter, it were better for thee to 
swallow thy tongue than to compare men with 
horses. 

Ourida, half pleased and half offended, got out 
of it by a thoroughly feminine argument. She 
shrugged her shoulders, and said^ — 

* Horses are birds without wings.' 

Maumenesche seemed annoyed at the discus- 
sion, and, by way of cutting it short, turned to 
the captain, who pressed him anew to share his 
repast, and said that in order not to appear im- 
polite he would accept a cup of coffee. The 
coffee had been prepared by Faitha according to 
the rules in force from all time among the Moors. 
The cook had first of all lightly roasted the 
berries, then carefully pounded them, and after 
letting them steep for a proper length of time in 
boiling water, he had added a few drops of rose 
water, the aroma of which, joined with that of 
the fragrant berry, filled the cavern with delicious 
perfume. Maumenesche, by way of a refinement 
in sensuous enjoyment which he seldom per- 
mitted himself, thought he might combine a cigar- 
ette with his coffee, which tempted the captain, 
who being much pressed by his daughter, took 
also to smoking, though he was little in the 
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habit of it, and the dishes having been removed 
by Ourida, while the negroes in their turn dined 
in the kitchen, the two men and the young girl, 
seating themselves at the entrance of the grotto, 
began to watch the rain this time with somewhat 
less feeling of despair. 

What they could see, however, from their 
station was but little after all. The night had 
now closed in, and neither moon nor stars hav- 
ing power to pierce through the dense clouds, 
darkness black and compact gathered all around. 
The cavern, opening to the north, was exactly 
opposite the second island, on which the soldiers 
were encamped, but there was no distinguishing 
anything there except a few pale gleams, dead- 
ened by the wet tents. Nevertheless, when a 
distant flash purpled the clouds, the island would 
start in sight for a second like a dark mass in the 
midst of foaming water, soon to be swallowed 
up again. The captain had been for some little 
while watching this phantasmagorial spectacle, 
when, lifting his eyes eastward, in the direction of 
that lofty bank they had been unable to reach, 
and which led six miles farther on to the bay of 
Montararach, he thought he saw a faint light, 
which shone like a star, and was placed so high 
up it seemed to touch the sky. 

' Can there be a lighthouse on this coast ? ' 
inquired he of Maumenesche. ' What is that 
fire yonder ? ' 

' It is a lamp placed in one of the windows of 
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the hordje of Oued Dhamous/ replied the guide. 
*' It is in that hordje that we should have spent 
the night, bad not the flood barred our way.' 

* By whom is the house inhabited ? ' 

* By oue of your countrymen, a colonist.' 

' Well then/ returned M. Thierry, in whose 
ears the word colonist had an nnpleasing sound, 
as is generally the case with military men re- 
cently arrived in Algeria, ^ were it not for my 
fear of having to remain in this island rather 
longer than I conld wish, I should bless the 
storm that has saved me the annoyance of apply- 
ing for hospitality to this said countryman.' 

^My lord, yon are not speaking wisely,* 
broke in Maumen^he. 

'How so?' rejoined the officer, with an 
o£fended air. 

^ Because,' returned the guide, ' this colonist is 
in no way to be likened with those that you have 
met around Algiers aud Milianah, who have 
dropped down on our lands like devouring locusts.' 

^Indeed!' rejoined the captain, with some 
surprise; 'and what then is this particular 
colonist ? ' 

' He is a just man,' replied the Arab; *a man 
who has only good counsels upon his lips, and 
whose hand is always open.' 

' Do you know anything more about him ? ' 
asked M. Thierry. 

' Yes, Sidi,' answered Maumen^he. ' He 
had for a long time *' struck powder " in Algeria ; 
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all his superiors esteemed bim, and his soldiers 
were attached to him as limbs are to the body. 
His rank, when he left the army ten years ago, was 
that of colonel. Daring these ten years, he, with 
his family and his servants, has inhabited a large 
house, which yon will see from hence to-morrow 
when it is light; and the tribes of the Beni-Haooa, 
whose lands join his, revere him like a maraboat. 
It is said that he has large sums of money, a 
great quantity of douros, deposited at Algiers in 
a building that you must know, called the Colonial 
Bank ; but he lives very simply, and his riches 
only serve him to help the poor. I tell you, my 
lord, that he is a just man ; and although he is 
a Christian, visibly inspired with the wisdom of 
Allah.' 

^ I did not expect to meet with such a man in 
the desert,' said the captain; 'and what is his 
name ? Do you know it ? ' 

* The Arabs,' replied the guide, ' name him 
the kebbir,^ which means the chief, and no one 
is more worthy than he to be so called ; for just 
as he is the best, he is also the greatest of men.' 

' You seem to have a profound veneration for 
him/ remarked M. Thierry. 

^ How should it be otherwise ? ' replied the 

^ It is difficult to entiinerate the varioiis applications of 
this word ^imongst the Arabs. They give it to the con- 
dactors of caravans, to all who are distinguished by position 
or character. The most beautiful woman in a town is often 
called kebbira, I have heard the name given to horses 
famous for speed, or for perfection of form. 
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gaide. ^ Maumen^sche is not a dog. The kebbir 
has twice saved the life of Maamen^sche.' 

At these words, pronounced with the emphasis 
of gratitude, the father and daughter looked at 
each other as if to communicate the surprise they 
mutually felt. 

^ As to his French name,' the guide continued, 
' I have it written here on a letter with which 
the head of the Arab bureau at Milianah has in- 
trusted me for him.' 

So saying he took off the two caps — the one 
of white cotton, the other of red wool — ^which 
covered his shaven head. Between the two 
there was a paper folded and sealed, which Mau- 
menesche first pressed to his lips, then to his 
forehead, and finally made over to the captain, 
who bending down to the wax-light on the floor, 
spelt out aloud the name written on the letter. 

' The Count de Bugny ! ' said he, turning to his 
daughter. ^ I know the name, my child ; it be- 
longed thirty years ago to one of my comrades 
at the Polytechnic School. The very day when, 
after having passed his examination, he entered 
at the Staff School, I for my part entered that of 
Metz, and since we have never met. He was then 
a very gentle, deserving youth, with a steadi- 
ness rarely to be met with at so early an age. 
Colonel did you say, Maumen^he ? He lost no 
time in making his way. But tell me, why in the 
world did he leave the service ? ' 

'No one has ever known,' answered Mau- 
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menesche. 'It is true tbat no one has ever 
yentared to ask, for the kebbir is not to be 
spoken to like the first chance beggar who drags 
his feet along the road. But if joa do know 
him, Sidi, it is very fortunate for yon ; for 
no one else could be as serviceable to you as re- 
gards the works you are going to carry on at 
Montararach.' 

Captain Thierry was perfectly free from envy, 
but still he was only human, and on hearing of 
the rapid promotion of a comrade, could not 
hinder his thoughts from reverting to his own 
career ; and as he recalled the long neglect of 
which he had been the victim, a certain bitter 
expression contracted his lips. 

His daughter perceived it at once. Taking 
his hand, and replying to his secret thought, she 
asked, — 

'Father, what is it you want while we are 
together ? ' 

' Nothing, my child,' returned the captain with 
a sigh. ' And yet, when I reflect that I have 
always faithfully served my country, and that so 
many others .... Well, well, I will not com- 
plain, but I am justified in saying that I have 
never had a chance given me.' 

* Why do you not rather recall those of your 
comrades who died early ; those who do not stand 
high as you do in the opinion of their superiors ; 
those, in short, who have had to relinquish the 
service by reason of premature infirmity, or who 
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have to live quite alone, without children, with- 
out consolation of any kind ? ' 

^ I do not deny that there are men still more 
unfortunate than myself,' replied the father; 
^but, Naomi, have we not both been severely 
tried ? Your mother, your two brothers, who 
sleep far away . . . can their memory have 
faded from your heart ? ' 

^ No, my father, God knows it has not, and 
never will until this heart cease to beat ; but how 
can you tell that your old friend may not have 
been equally tried ? There is scarcely any man 
of your age who has not paid life's inevitable 
tribute of sorrow.' 

' You are right, my noble girl,' returned her 
father with emotion ; ^ I was allowing a bad 
feeling to get the better of me, but as usual you 
have called back my worthier self.' 

Then turning to the guide, who during this 
discussion had discreetly pretended to be looking 
out of the mouth of the grotto — 

^ You were speaking of this colonel's family, 
— is he then married ? ' he inquired. 

^ Without doubt he is,' returned Maumenesche, 
^ and he is the father of two beautiful children. 
The eldest is a youth of twenty, named Stephen, 
agile and robust as a Kabyle of Djerdjera ; the 
other, a young girl called Margaret, who has not 
seen more than sixteen springs. She is graceful 
as a houri, and her heart is as large as her 
mother's.' 
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^ And they have been living in this desert for 
the last ten years ? ' inquired the captain. 

* Yes, my lord.' 

' Bat, so far as I know, there is not a single 
European household within at least forty miles 
of theirs. They can therefore hare no amuse- 
ment, no society, no occupation, — how do they 
contrire to spend their time ? ' 

*They do good, my lord,' replied Mau- 
menesche. 

But the captain was never weary of hearing 
about his former comrade. All that was told 
him did but increase his surprise ; and after re- 
maining some time in a reverie, thinking over the 
strange facts communicated by the guide, he sud- 
denly looked up and begged him to relate the 
circumstances under which the colonel had saved 
his life. 

' The first time,' replied Maumenesche, stroking 
his black beard as he spoke, ^ was one day when, 
in fulfilling my duty as a scout in advance of 
the soldiers, I received a ball in my chest. The 
French column had to fly, closely pursued by the 
furious goums^ of the Emir, and the kebbir was 
flying with the rest. As for me, I was on the 
ground beside a spring, rapidly losing blood ; all 
at once the kebbir passed by me. ^' Sidi," I cried 
out to him, ^' wilt thou leave thy son, Mau- 
menesche, in the lurch ? " He saw me then, 

1 A band of cavalry. The goums of -which Maumenesche 
is speaking belonged to Abd-el-Kader. 
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alighted, took me up in bis arms, laid me across 
his horse before him, and carried me away head 
and arms hanging down, as though I had been 
a telli^^ and not a man. The kebbir had always 
been kind to me, I may tell you, and before this 
we had smelt powder together more than thirty 
times. Two months later I was on mj feet, 
much as you see me now, but the kebbir had to 
remain in the hospital long after that. He had 
great difficulty in getting his wounds to heal, and 
those wounds, my lord, he received while spend- 
ing his time in saving me.' 

As the captain listened he was conscious of a 
strange thrill. Perhaps he was saying to him- 
self that not many Frenchmen would have thus 
endangered their lives to save an unhappy Arab. 
Maumenesche looked at him with his piercing 
eyes, then drawing the folds of his burnous closer 
about him, he went on — 

' The second time — it is now about twelve 
years ago — the kebbir was heading an expedi- 
tion against the Sbeahs.^ In the first place, my 
lord must know that these Sbeahs are the greatest 
wretches on earth, and have never lived other- 
wise than by robbery. They stick at nothing in 
the way of booty. They pillage the pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca; they assassinate their guests ; 
which is saying enough. They are not Moslems, 

1 A double sack used by the Arabs to carry com. 
• A tribe of Dahra. Dahra lies on the frontier, dividing 
the province of Oran from that of Algiers. 
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thej are dogs. Well, there we were, sallying 
forth against them. The kebbir would have it 
that, in order to attack them, we mnst advance 
through a certain pass. I, for my part, held a 
different opinion. I did not like the look of thai 
pass. It seemed to me as though it hid an 
ambuscade. My opinion prevailed, which was 
lucky, for had it been otherwise, not one of us 
would have come out of that pass alive, for it was 
fuller of Sbeahs than a dervish's burnous of 
vermin. '^ Maumenesche, thou hast saved the 
column,'' said the kebbir when he was satisfied 
of the correctness of my judgment, and he set 
out with his cavalry on a razzia against the Sbeah, 
who are, I repeat, sons of the accursed. As for 
me, I went on foot as usual, and followed at a 
distance. All at once a sharp cut of a whip 
makes my shoulders tingle, and then I feel myself 
choked ; I am thrown down with great violence, 
and dragged along on my back with a velocity 
surpassing that of a Djinn's flight. One of these 
assassins, who were on our track, had recognised 
me— had taken a circuit, come behind me, cast a 
running knot round my throat, and was now 
dragging me along at the top of his horse's speed. 
At first I did not know what had happened to me. 
I was choking, my tongue and my eyes start- 
ing, and I beating the ground with head, hands, 
and heels. In another minute I should have 
been dead, when I heard a pistol-shot, and the 
horse that was dragging me stopped. I remained 
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on my back without stirring, like a tortoise turned 
over by a child. A man flung himself upon me, 
cut the cord that was strangling me, raised me, 
and then I saw myself in the arms of the kebbir. 
Four paces off lay the body of the thief who had 
played me this foul trick. What say you to this, 
my lord ? It is thus that the kebbir has twice 
preserved my eyes to the light. May God wither 
up my tongue if erer my tongue deny him ! ' 

' Very fine, indeed/ observed the captain ; ' and 
I can now understand the veneration you have 
for my comrade. . . . But Naomi, my dear child, 
spite of the pleasure you seem to find in listening 
to the stories Maumen^he has to tell, you. must 
be very tired, and it is late. Let us try to get 
some sleep, if only the noise of this infernal rain 
will allow^us.' 

So saying he rose, and with fatherly tender- 
ness set about spreading a large cloak over a 
heap of dead leaves that Faitha had collected for 
his morning's fire. The young girl stretched her- 
self out on the cloak, and when her father had 
placed a large bag full of linen, by way of pillow, 
underneath her pretty brown head, declared she 
was by no means uncomfortable. After covering 
her over witlv her burnous, which had had time 
to dry, the captain kissed her, then wrapped him- 
self up in his cape, took off his spectacles, blew 
out the wax-light, and lay down at the end of 
the grotto, his head resting on his horse's saddle. 
The negroes had been for some time fast asleep 
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beside the embers of the kitchen fire, and soon 
Maumenesche was the only one in the cavern 
who kept his eyes open. He seated himself at 
the entrance, his heels bent in, and his arms 
round his knees, wrapped in his burnous like an 
Egyptian mummy. The rain still went on fall- 
ing, and the flood roaring in the river's stony bed. 
For some moments the young girl struggled with 
sleep, and several times, by the glare of the light- 
ning, caught a glimpse of the guide. Outside she 
saw nothing but the soldiers' fires reddening their 
white tents, and far, very far off the little light 
trembling in the window of the Oued Dhamous 
bordje. She closed her eyes, re-opened them, and 
always saw it shining there. At last she fell 
fast asleep, and in the youthful dreams that fell 
upon her pure spirit, she thought she was plunged 
into a darksome abyss, above which a blue star 
kept pulsing in the velvet azure of the sky. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FATHER AND SON. 

WHEN Naomi, on the morrow, opened her 
eyes, the day had dawned and the rain had 
at length ceased to fall, but the roar of the river 
was still to be heard. Her father and the guide 
had disappeared. The young girl rose^ smoothed 
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her bair, hurried over her toilette, and shiveriDg 
and exhausted by the fatigues of the previous 
day, and the uncomfortable night she had just 
spent, hastily drank the cup of coffee offered her 
by Ourida, then left the grotto. 

The sky she looked at was covered with black 
clouds, which were slowly moving towards the 
summit of the Zougara mountains. Not the 
slightest ray of sun lit up their heavy masses. 
The sea looked dirty green ; the river was wider 
than ever. It ran rapidly between its lofty banks, 
bearing on its surface quantities of yellowish foam, 
and its waters were thick and muddy with earth 
and sand. None of the stones in its bed were 
visible now ; it was only the boiling of the flood 
that showed where their heaps were highest. 
As to the islands, their aspect was not very mate- 
rially altered, and yet the first seemed to have 
shrunk as though the level of the river had risen, 
or rather as if it had detached and swept away 
some of the lowest and most friable portions of 
the soil. The second island, having been pro- 
tected by the first, remained pretty nearly intact. 
Mastich -bushes, washed by the rain, covered its 
whole extent, and the soldiers' tents, and the 
horses and mules picketed in line, stood out 
amidst the green foliage. Slight columns of 
smoke rose straight and steady. It was cold, 
and the wind had gone down. 

While stepping along with some difficulty over 
the wet ground, the young girl, closely wrapped 
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in her burnous, stopped from time to time, and 
looked round for her father, whom she at length 
discovered standing by the strait between the 
islands discussing some question with Maumen- 
^he. She bent her course their way, and what 
she heard on joining them did indeed alarm her. 
The flood had kept steadily rising, the island was 
visibly diminishing, and the guide insisted that 
they must leave it at onoe« and at whatever cost, 
for that the water would certainly have entirely 
covered it before three hours were over. 

The captain had not the courage to speak a 
word to his daughter. That his own existence 
should be endangered was a thing to which he 
had got accustomed for the last thirty years. But 
the idea of seeing his child perish by a violent 
death had never come before him as yet. He 
made the greatest efforts to maintain his com- 
posure, but an indescribable agony choked him 
all the while he was talking with Maumenesche. 

The two men quite agreed, as will be believed, 
in wishing to devise some prompt and decisive 
mode of deliverance, but differed as to the nature 
of that mode. The captain, who had never seen 
any extensive floods, insisted upon attempting to 
reach the second island, merely because the strait 
between the two being less wide than the other 
arm of the river, would, in his opinion, be more 
readily crossed. The soldiers, he insisted, would 
be able to assist their passage. They had with 
them the cords and stakes of their tents, and in 
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balf an hour tbey would be able to construct a 
solid raft on wbicb more tban twenty persons, if 
need were, could easily stand. The guide, in 
return, pointed out tbat bowever solid sucb a 
raft migbt be, it could not live a moment eitber 
in tbe strait or in tbe river, and tbat tbe smallest 
stone it migbt bit against would suffice to upset 
it ; adding tbat, moreover, no strengtb, not even* 
tbat of tbe united arms of a bundred soldiers, 
would be able to bold and guide it between tbe 
two islands, wbere tbe water, in some places ten 
feet deep, rusbed down an incline witb tbe swift- 
ness of a borse pursued by a pantber. In order 
to prove tbe correctness of tbis assertion, tbe 
guide, at tbe very moment tbat Naomi joined 
tbem, bad tbrown bis staff into tbe midst of tbe 
current, and no sooner bad tbat staff toucbed tbe 
water tban it set off like an arrow towards tbe 
first arm of tbe river. Tbe young girl was still 
looking for it in tbe spot wbere sbe bad seen it 
fall, wben it was already rounding tbe nortbem 
extremity of tbe second island, two bundred feet 
lower down. 

* But if tbis be tbe case,' suddenly exclaimed 
tbe captain, ' must we needs perisb in tbis river ? 
Wbat otber way of crossing it would you propose 
to me?' 

In no circumstance of life did Maumen^he 
ever evince any greater baste tban tbe rest of his 
deliberate countrymen. He now tbrew back the 
flap of bis burnous over bis shoulder, and point- 
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log to three gigantic oaks that rose at the angle 
of the strait close to the edge of the second 
island, said — 

' If thy daughter, my lord, had the foot of an 
Arab woman, it is in t^ose trees that our safety 
would lie/ 

' How so ? ' inquired M. Thierry. 

' Thy soldiers have hatchets,' returned the 
guide, * and could make those trees fall as a 
bridge across the torrent. As for us, we could 
pass such a bridge. The second island is high 
and firm. Oued Dhamons would not damage it 
if it rose yet the height of two men. But thy 
daughter, my lord, could she follow us — ' 

' Of course she could,' broke in the father. 

He had, hoVerer, but to turn towards his 
child to feel certain of his error. However cou- 
rageous Naomi might be, she was only a woman, 
and could not listen to the guide's proposal with- 
out insurmountable terror. The rery idea of 
finding herself at an elevation of thirty feet, upon 
the unsteady trunk of a tree crossing such a flood, 
made her shudder. Almost overcome, and hold- 
ing her hands over her eyes, she turned away so 
fearfully pale, that her father caught her in his 
arms, believing that she was going to faint. 

* No ! no ! go— leave me/ she cried. ' I could 
never do it. I entreat you only to think of your- 
self, dear father ! ' 

^ What ! leave you ?' cried the captain, ' you 
dare to ask me to leave you to perish horribly 
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while we are more than fifty men here, the leadt 
brave of whom would blush not to risk his life to 
save yours ? ' 

' I will not have any one expose his life for 
me ; I am not worth it,' replied Naomi; * and, be- 
sides^ you and the soldiers owe yourselves to your 
country. Leave me, then, to my fate.' 

Maumen^sche witnessed this scene with secret 
compassion, and the soldiers, who watched it from 
afar, comprehending but too well the fearful 
nature of the question in dispute between the 
father and daughter, went on suggesting all man- 
ner of wild schemes for saving them. There 
arose, in short, a confused tumult in the second 
island, and the sergeant did not know how to 
control his men, some of whom, maddened by 
very pity, lost all sense of danger, and declared 
they would jump into the strait rather than have 
it said they had allowed their captain to perish 
without an effort. 

At that moment the negroes were seen to run 
forward, dragging after them baggage and can- 
teens, and uttering shrieks of terror. The river 
had already detached large fragments of earth 
from the other side of the island, and was now 
actually washing the base of the rocks that roofed 
over the grotto, the water filtering through the 
soil, having just put out the kitchen fire. It 
would be impossible to give any adequate idea of 
the extravagances with which fear inspired these 
poor creatures : Faitha pulling out his beard, and 
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bestowing on himself caffs and blows enough to 
hare knocked him down, while Onrida tore her 
face with her two hands, and both yelled as 
though they already felt the waters rising to their 
lips. This uproar, added to that the soldiers were 
making in their island, and to the noise of the 
river^ which had not ceased for a single moment 
during the last twelve hoars, at length put 
Maumenesche out of patience. He fell upon the 
negroes and silenced them by a few vigorous 
shakes and pushes. 

^ Jet heads,' said he, ' can you not wait to be- 
wail yourselves till Azrael lay his hand on you in 
earnest ? By the sacred chamber of Mecca, if 
you go on howling I will gag you both.' 

And then, when the negress, prostrate in the 
mud^ was embracing his feet, he dragged her up 
roughly enough, and turning to the captain^ 
said, — 

* My father, trust to the experience of thy son 
Maumenesche. If God purposes to deliver us, it 
is not by the strait but by the river that He will 
do so.' 

Then leading him along the edge of the second 
arm of the river, he pointed out to him a long 
streak of foam that^ describing an irregular line, 
led from the island to the opposite bank. 

' Do you see that bubbling of the water ? ' he 
went on, — ^ it marks out the highest part of the 
river's bed. All along that line great stones are 
heaped up, and the water is shallow. Doubtless 
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no man could pass that way, for a man has hnt 
two legs, the waves would make him stumhle, and 
would wash him down into the smoother and 
deeper part of the stream, hut a powerful horse, 
skilfully guided, would get over.' 

' Why did you not say so before ? ' cried the 
captain. * My horse, though old, is very sure- 
footed, and my daughter — * 

*No, my lord,* broke in the guide, *your 
horse is not sure-footed enough to cross such a 
place as that.' 

* Well then, we will choose* one of our mules, 
the strongest and most docile of them.' 

' No good, my lord,' returned Maumen^he. 
< The mules, look you, are like your servant ; 
there is nothing like them for a long mountain 
journey, but they do not know how to walk 
through deep water.' 

*• Then,' cried the captain in a tone of anguish, 
* why say that God can deliver us from hence by 
means of the river ? ' 

^ Because, in spite of the flood, there is still a 
raised part of its bed where the water is shallow, 
and we only want a good horse and practised 
rider to cross over it. Look,' said he, suddenly 
lifting his arm, * there is the deliverer whom God 
has sent yon, my lord ! May my wife be put 
away from me if I lie.' 

The captain turned his eyes in the direction 
the guide pointed out, and on the other side of 
Oued Dhamons, on the lofty promontory where 
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the hordje rose between tall trees, he perceived 
a mounted Arab, whose bnrnons stood out in 
strong relief upon the black background of 
cloud. That Arab, at an elevation of five hun- 
dred feet above the river, was following a path 
that ran parallel with it, and did not seem to have 
noticed the soldiers, who were making signs of 
distress; but at the very moment when Mau- 
men^he was pointing him out to the captain, 
he halted, stood up in his stirrups, cast a rapid 
glance at the nearly submerged island, and then 
at the other, and suddenly waving his arm, as 
though to show that he understood the peril of 
the position, wheeled round, and galloped off 
in the direction of the hordje. 

The quarter of an hour that succeeded to this 
apparition appeared a century to the unfor- 
tunates gathered close together in the first island. 
The rapid, livid waters went on steadily rising ; 
already they had washed into the grotto. The 
rain was not falling, but the clouds were thickening 
above Kef-el-Hamar in a manner that threatened 
a fresh down-pour. The little island was shrink- 
ing, narrowing. It was not now more than forty 
feet in lengthy and the horse and three mules, left 
to themselves, having tried to nibble iei few leaves 
from the bushes around, seemed to understand the 
common danger^ and instinctively drew closer to 
their masters. 

At last the Arab re-appeared, followed by 
a party of his countrymen. All of them 
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galloped down the steep incline of the promon- 
tory, their burnouses floating on the wind. In 
^VQ minutes they reached the water's edge, and 
at once, thoroughly taking in the relative position 
of the shipwrecked groups, they left the island 
occupied by the soldiers to draw up opposite the 
other. 

Among the Arabs were two Europeans, to 
whom marked respect was shown. The first of 
these was a man of about fifty years, he was tall, 
sat erect, and rode easily and well. He was 
mounted on a bay mare, his light beard, miugled 
with silver tufts, rolled silkily half way down his 
breast. His expression was comraandiug, yet 
gentle, serious, aud calm. The second was almost 
beardless, and could hardly be more than twenty. 
His black hair fioated round his throat ; his com- 
plexion was sunburnt, his large eyes brown and 
brilliant, his figure slender and supple, and the 
dark grey stallion that he rode, a genuine djed — 
a horse of purest Arab blood— pranced and reared 
under him. Both these Europeans wore thin 
dresses of grey cloth, long boots coming up to 
the knee^ and wide burnouses hanging from their 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile the captain, accompanied by his 
daughter, Maumenesche, and the negroes, had fol- 
lowed the edge of the island till they stood 
opposite the new-comers. They exchanged 
signs, being unable to communicate in any other 
way^ separated as ihey were by a raging torrent 
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more tlian a hundred feet in width. While the 
Arabs were exploring, and measuring at a glance 
the depth of the water in different places, Mau- 
menesche, pointing to the elder of the two 
Europeans, informed the captain that he saw his 
early friend before him^ adding, that the black- 
haired youth was the cojoners son, and that the 
Arabs who escorted them belonged to the tribe of 
the Beni-Haoua, whose territory lay on the 
opposite banks of Oued Dhamous. 

After haying attentively examined the islands, 
the strait, and the river, the party of horsemen 
gathered round the Europeans, and for some 
minutes all sat motionless, bent down on their 
saddle-bows in apparent consultation. The 
position of the five persons assembled on the 
first island appeared to them to be desperate, 
for the rain was certainly about to recommence 
— the state of the sky showed it but too plainly, 
— the river would swell still further, and they 
knew not what to undertake in order to save 
them. There they were, fifty of them, all full 
of courage and good- will, but highly perplexed. 
A word would have sufficed to send them plung- 
ing wildly into the midst of the torrent, leaving 
it to destiny to lead them back safely with those 
they had rescued, or to drown the whole of them 
together. But that word, fortunately, was not 
pronounced. The man to whom they had given 
the appellation of kebbir, out of respect for his 
character and enlightened intellect, was one who 
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never undertook anything withoat due reflection, 
and had too much experience and true hnmanity 
to endanger fifty lives in hopes of rescuing five. 
After having patiently heard every suggestion 
offered, he, for the tenth time perhaps, rode very 
slowly along the bank that faced the first island, 
never looking off the foaming surface of the river 
except to glance for a moment at the motionless 
group that watched him from afar with terrible 
anxiety. At last he seemed to make up his 
mind, and turning round to the Arabs, who were 
following him step by step> he signed to them to 
halt, and then said, — 

^ We cannot allow these unfortunates to perish 
without attempting to save them, and, like you, 
I only see one way of doing so, which is to ride 
across Oued Dhamous and to bring them all 
over, God willing, one after the other. I am 
about to make the trial. Let no one accompany 
me.* 

And waving his hand to them in salutation, 
he urged his mare to the water s edge. 

But at the moment when the animal, under- 
standing what was required of her, reared in 
terror at the sight of the flood, his son, who 
until then had modestly held himself aloof, as 
behoves youths when grown men are deliberat- 
ing, rode up, and respectfully touching his arm, 
said, — 

' Father, allow me to make one remark, and 
one request. It is not you, it is I who should 
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attempt the reecne of those lackless ones. Your 
life is too precioas to be risked thus. Your 
death would he the annihilation of year family, 
the rnin of your retainers, and of the numerous 
poor who only exist by your charity. I, on the 
eontrary, am indispensable to no one, and could 
easily be replaced ; it is only yon and my mother 
who would miss me, and you would have my 
sister to console you. Besides^ you have 
already more than defrayed your debts to 
humanity, while I have still to render it my 
first service. I pray you, therefore, allow me 
to cross the river. I promise yon to behave 
prudently.' 

The father, as he listened to these words, 
prononnced in a low voice, and persuasive tones, 
hesitated, grew pale, and looked at his son with 
a singular expression. The strongest feelings of 
the human heart were suddenly roused into fear- 
ful conflict. More than once his lips parted as 
though to utter a consent or a refusal, but he 
said nothing. At length, mastering himself by«a 
sudden effort — the man, suppressing the father— 
and yet possibly he was anxious too, to test his 
son, or willing, through supreme unselfishness, 
to yield np to him the delight of risking life to 
save fellow-creatures, — he sighed, and with some 
such look and inflexion of voice as must have 
belonged to Edward the Third while telling the 
Black Prince, before the battle of Cressy, to * go 
and win his spurs,' he turned towards the young 
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man, and cdmly, almost severely, altered the 
single word, * Go.' 

Then, turning his mare a little aside, he re- 
mained at the water's edge to watch his son. 

The scene now grew striking and touching in- 
deed. The horsemen, gathered around the keb- 
bir, had all risen in their stirrups. The soldiers 
were drawn up in a line on the bank of the 
second island, while on the other were grouped 
the five beings whose rescue was about to be 
attempted. All were perfectly silent. 

The horse that the kebbir's son rode was a 
superb stallion, and had almost all the special 
characteristics which, according to the Emir Abd- 
el-Kader, prove purity of race in barbs ; length 
of shoulder, shortness of back, breadth of chest 
and crupper. His flanks were so hollowed 
out that they seemed to have scarcely any 
fiesh on them ; his bushy tail filled the whole 
space between his thighs, and touched the ground; 
his eyes, set near the nose, shone beneath the 
mane, which fell over his forehead like a veil ; 
finally, his nostrils were red, his hoofs hard and 
perfectly rounded, and as, held in by the curb, and 
stimulated by the spur, he danced between the 
legs of his rider, swelling his arched neck to toss 
his head back, he was so light, so supple, so 
graceful, one would have said he merely skimmed 
the ground. 

Uis name was OhrezalOj which signifies Gra- 
zelle. 
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His rider, to whom we shall henceforth give 
his Christian name of Stephen, guided him first 
of all towards the place pointed out by Maumen- 
esche, where the foaming of the waters, forming an 
irregular line across the river, indicated a kind of 
dam of heaped-up stones. When he had got him 
there he began to stroke and caress him, then 
he made him sniff the water, and lastly, holding 
the bridle high and rather loose, he pressed him 
closelj with his knees. The horse at first obeyed 
the impulse, then drew back, stopped, looked 
right and left, but the rider's knees pressing him 
^ again, he put one foot into the water, then an- 
other, and all at once, as though he had made up 
his mind, went bravely forward. 

In an instant he was bathed in foam. Sometimes 
his legs only disappeared, sometimes he sunk to 
his withers, stumbling and slipping on the uneven 
footing. The lookers-on saw him feel his way, 
walk carefully, rear himself up to climb over the 
stone heaps, then his shining crupper would sud- 
denly be raised while his front feet sunk in un- 
seen holes. In order the better to contend 
against the current he half-faced it, presenting his 
broad chest to the muddy waves. His rider re- 
mained perfectly motionless. Calm^ with chin 
pressed in, and slightly stooping, all his efforts 
were directed to avoid the least movement 
lest he should impede those of his horse ; and 
holding him up by the bridle, his legs hanging 
down into the water, he looked straight before 
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hiin> his eyes fixed on the line of foam which he 
had studioQsly to keep. At times the waves 
leaped up to his chesty and the harnous attached 
to his shoulders floated far behind him. 

Before long the hor^ had reached the middle 
of the river. Well was it then, both for him 
and his rider, that he had not to avoid the trees 
uprooted by the flood, which ever since the pre- 
ceding evening had been swept along its course. 
At the present time, however, they were kept 
back by a kind of bar formed higher up the 
stream by portions of rock and soil washed off 
the extremity of the first island. They were seen 
to oscillate beneath the pressure of the water, 
but their branches rested against the stony bed, 
and the various dibris which encumbered the 
river, stopped in their progress by their enor- 
mous trunks, glided past them and swept down 
the other arm of the stream. These trees, heaped 
up thus on the barrier of earth, constituted the 
greatest danger of the young horseman, who ex- 
amined them from afar with anxious attentiom 
The slightest of them detaching itself from the 
mass, and reaching him on his perilous way, 
would have been enough to crush him and his 
horse. Fortunately, however, nothing of the 
kind occurred. 

But when, the one sustaining the other, horse 
and rider had advanced about half-way across 
the river, the obstacles they had to overcome 
were multiplied. The current being more rapid 
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just there, had washed away some of the stone 
heaps, and the water was consequently deeper. 
It was then that the horse had to exercise all his 
strength and sagacity to keep his feet at all, and 
his rider to call np all his presence of mind to 
gnide him in the direction of the natural break- 
water, which, about thirty feet ahead, made the 
waters foam and went on uninterruptedly to the 
first island. The Arabs, seeing the danger in 
which he was, spread themselves along the 
bank all ready to plunge into the water to his 
assistance ; and in the second island, the soldiers 
began to tie pieces of wood to the extremity of 
long ropes, ready to throw to the brave young 
man, whom they every moment expected to see 
swept away. The father alone, still motionless 
on his mare, in the same spot where his son had 
left him, kept following him with a look of 
anguish and anxiety. As to the little group to- 
wards whom, snorting and chafing, Ghrezala was 
wending his way, their sensations were very 
different, but all acutely painful. Ourida, 
crouching on a canteen, had hid her face in her 
hands; Faitha, standing up, opened his great 
black eyes to their utmost, his teeth chattering 
with fear as he muttered incoherent words ; Mau- 
mendsche, beside himself with the intense interest 
of the spectacle, raised his arms, leaped about, 
shook his burnous, and shouted with excitement. 
The captain pressed his hands convulsively to- 
gether, his breast heaving with hope and fear, 
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while the gentle Naomi, hanging on her father s 
arm, her heart's beats almost arrested, put up a 
fervent prayer to Heaven in favour of the heroic 
young man who was devoting himself thus for 
her and hers, nor did she even endeavour to 
keep back the tears that poured down her pale 
cheeks. 

Meanwhile the horse went steadily onwards, 
and at last met with firmer and more even foot- 
ing. Then advancing in leaps, and making the 
water splash all around him, he approached the 
shore of the island, reached it in three bounds, 
and, as though he were very proud of what he 
had done, began to prance^ * making his fan- 
tasia,' as Maumenesche called it later. 

At the same instant a mighty clamour rose 
from the second island and the opposite shore, 
all the spectators vying with each other in cheer- 
ing both horse and man. 

Unfortunately, however, this attempt, although 
attended with perfect success, was nothing com- 
pared to the next that had to be made, and that 
Stephen knew. Hardly had his horse reached 
the island than he dismounted, advanced hastily 
to the forlorn party, wrung their hands, and after 
a rapid glance over the island, the strait, the 
fragile barrier, which he every moment expected 
to see give way under the pressure of the cur- 
rent, looked intently in the direction of the 
Zougara range. Evidently the rain was begin- 
ning again in the mountains, the river therefore 
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would be further swollen, and the island that had 
already shrunk so fearfully would be covered 
over. He saw that there was not a moment to 
lose, and springing upon his horse, who had pro- 
fited by this short interval to recover his breathy 
he invited the young girl to seat herself before 
him on the saddle. 

But upon this there arose a conflict between 
father and daughter, Naomi, wishing that her 
father should be the first saved, and the captain 
as energetically refusing. Maumen^sche how- 
ever took the law into his own hands, and ended 
the discussion by lifting the young girl in his arms 
and placing her on the saddle before the rider. 
The horse at once turned back to the water, and 
Naomi was still entreating her father to take her 
place when she found herself in the midst of the 
waves. 

The return was more exciting than the first 
going over. The young girl, bareheaded, her 
hair dishevelled, pale, and wrapped in her bur- 
nous, clung with both hands to the lowest part 
of the horse's mane. Stephen had an arm passed 
round each side of her holding the bridle, and 
every now and then leaning to right or left to 
make sure of the foaming track. They did not 
speak to each other, even had they dared to 
impart what each was feeling, the roar of the 
waters would have prevented their voices being 
heard. The horse exactly reversed the course he 
had taken in coming over, but the additional 
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weight considerably impeded him. He sank 
more frequently, and was longer in recovering 
himself, while his rider had both to curb and 
stimulate him more severely. The emotion in 
the hearts of the onlookers on either side, rose to 
a pitch of agony when, having again reached the 
middle of the river, the noble animal had again 
to contend with the current. On each bank a 
father wka watching his child grappling with 
death. One stone suddenly displaced in the 
river bed, nay, less than that, one false step on 
the part of the horse, would suffice to destroy 
those two creatures, so full of life and youth, who 
were now holding each other closely clasped in 
the midst of the raging waters. The two soldiers 
were tortured by intense anxiety, while neither 
could do anything to help those they gazed at 
so wildly, encouraging them by their aspira- 
tions and prayers, their souls hanging upon their 
slightest movements. Meanwhile the horse was 
nearing terra firma^ held up by his rider he 
advanced step by step across the invisible and 
shifting pathway, stopping at times to look round 
him and breathe loudly, as though he were dis- 
tressed by the foam which the wind kept driving 
into his face. Until that moment, although 
heavily laden, he had not actually stumbled once, 
but when he got within a dozen yards of the 
shore, he suddenly encountered a stronger cur- 
rent. The barrier formed by the trees and earth 
at the higher extremity of the island opposing an 
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obstacle to the stream, it described a long carve 
both to right and left, and its depth was con- 
siderably increased in the vicinity of both shores. 
It was in vain that Ghrezala stiffened himself 
against the waves that beat against his chest, he 
lost his footing three times, swerved, and while 
spurred to the utmost by his rider, could only 
progress by a series of desperate leaps made with 
the utmost violence. Naomi in her distraction 
had loosed her hold of his mane, and turning 
round clung with both hands to Stephen's shoul- 
ders. In this new position her head rested on 
the young man's breast, while, with eyes closed, 
she listened with insurmountable terror to the 
awful roar of the angry waters. As for him, 
with lips compressed and brows contracted, and 
his soul dilated by tremendous intensity of will, 
he urged on his horse by name, and suddenly 
stooped to whisper a few words of encouragement 
in the young girl's ear. The Arabs on the shore 
had all dismounted, and ran to the water's edge, 
fearing that the pathetic group would be swept 
away. Several of them, linked hand in hand, 
stepped into the river to meet them, in order 
to seize hold of the horse. The young man's 
father had dismounted as well, and every one 
shouted some suggestion or other to the horse- 
man, to whom it would have been quite useless, 
and, besides, the noise of the torrent drowned 
the words. At length, sometimes walking and 
sometimes swimming, the brave animal, bearing 
p 
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the two young creatures, drew close to the shore. 
A last stroke of the spur made it bound, and 
springing entirely out of the water, it fell on its 
knees. But fifty hands were already on its 
mane, and it was pulled ashore. Lifted, torn 
rather, out of the saddle by the father of her 
deliverer, Naomi suddenly felt firm ground be- 
neath her feet, and while the kebbir pressed her 
convulsively in his arms, a tremendous shout of 
exultation rose again from either shore. 

Meanwhile the horse had recovered his foot- 
ing, and though bleeding, fearfully blown, and 
covered with mud, he shook himself free from the 
hands laid on him. Stephen was standing beside 
him, very pale now, and his hands trembling. 
Suddenly his father observed him, left the young 
girl, went up to his son, looked at him with 
ecstasy, then throwing an arm around* bis neck 
gave him one long kiss on the cheek, incapable 
of uttering a single word. 

The young man felt himself in heaven. 

When his father relaxed his embrace, he said, 
with a look of intense modesty, — 

*• Father, it is not I that you have to praise, it 
is my good horse.' 

' Ghrezala,' said his father, throwing both arms 
around the noble beast, and kissing him on the 
nostrils, ' Ghrezala, I change thy name. Hence- 
forth be called no longer the Gazelle^ but ScUeniy 
the Deliverer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SOLDIERS. 



WHILE these events were going on, Nature, 
indifferent and impassive, continued her 
work, shrouding the mountain with fresh clouds, 
inundating them with rain, and swelling to excess 
the innumerable tributaries of Oued Dhamous« 
In a quarter of an hour the level of the river, so 
high before, was raised by considerably more 
than a yard. This brought about a really terrify- 
ing occurrence, the sublime horror of which sur- 
passed all that had, since the preceding evening, 
in this devastated district, testified of God to 
man. The bar which had formed across the 
stream suddenly yielded to the pressure of the 
watery and a mighty wave, whose crest rose to 
more than six feet, reared itself between the river's 
banks, scattering trees and blocks of stone, and 
breaking with the roar of a gunpowder explosion. 
The little island, so narrowed already, was half 
swallowed up, and the grotto that had served as 
a shelter to the party the night before now dis- 
appeared entirely. Only a portion of ground, 
about seventy feet long, remained, like a bastion, 
opposite the second island, and showed green 
above the water. 
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Henceforth it was impossible to dream of ford- 
ing Oued Dhamons. A certain death woald be 
the fate of the presamptuous mortal who should 
venture three steps from the shore. The trees 
borne down by the current got entangled in each 
other and swept past the islands in shapeless 
masses. The tumultuous waves leaped on all 
sides^ and the wind from the sea rose with such 
violence that in a few minutes all the tents on the 
soldiers' island were blown down. 

It became urgent to devise some means of 
rescuing the four unfortunate prisoners on the 
first island, for it was now plain to see that in a 
very short space of time not an inch of it would 
remain above water. The Arabs, and the two 
Frenchmen to whom Naomi was appealing with 
tears, understood the position only too well, but 
were wholly unable to remedy it. Fortunately, 
it was now otherwise with the soldiers. 

These soldiers, ever since their departure from 
Milianah, had suffered far more, first from the 
heat, and next from the consequences of the inun- 
dation, than the small group assembled round the 
captain. During the earlier part of their journey 
they had been perturbed, vaguely anxious, in that 
state of concentrated excitement, in short, which 
the sirocco invariably brings on; but esprit de 
corps, and emulation, kept them up, and they 
had hardly uttered a complaint, when, streaming 
as they were with perspiration, they suddenly 
felt themselves blinded by the burning dust 
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raised by the south wind. The veterans, as thej 
marched along, diverted themselves from their 
sense of fatigae by trying to frighten the men 
who had recently joined. This was nothings 
they declared, as yet ; let them wait till night, 
and then they would see something indeed ! In 
this way they got over the ground well enough, 
but all were conscious of a strange irritability, 
with the single exception, of the spahis, who, 
better acclimated, and wrapped to the eyes in 
their red burnouses, were half asleep, rocked by 
the slow paces of their horses. The halt on the 
plateau, far from refreshing the soldiers, seemed 
only to enervate them further, and when, dis- 
turbed in haste by Maumenesche, they had to 
resume and quicken their march, the distress 
they felt soon extorted some murmurs. 

' Could not these lazy mules contrive to carry 
us a little bit ?' they asked. 

The sergeant in command, touched by their 
distress, at length acceded to their request, and 
from that moment, with that mobility which is 
the very groundwork of French character, gaiety 
succeeded to depression, and an hour or so later, 
they were laughing and playing like children, 
between the cataracts that fell from the sky 
and the water of the river. But the bad night 
they had to spend, with their wet clothing imper- 
fectly dried, under tents whose slight canvas let 
much of the rain through, slightly diminished 
the cheerfulness of their mood. The youngest 
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even were coughing the next morning, and not 
a few were complaining of pains in their limbs. 
But when they saw the peril in whicli their tra- 
velling companions stood, they forgot all their 
own mishaps, nor was there one, even of the most 
listless among them, who was not willing to ex- 
pose his own life, if there were but a chance of 
saving them from death. The sergeant seemed 
then to be on the point of losing his authority. 
Nothing less than the touching spectacle of the 
young girl's rescue would have sufficed to restore 
discipline in the little troop ; what exasperated 
them so much was the impossibility of lending 
assistance to their fellow- creatures, and the dread 
of seeing them perish before their eyes. Fortu- 
nately the destruction of the barrier restored a ray 
of hope, and they immediately set to work con- 
structing a means of transport, which, in their 
opinion, ought to enable the four on the first 
island to pass over to the second. This means, 
which Maumen^che an hour before had pro- 
nounced vain, but which the sudden rise of the 
river now rendered practicable, was a raft. 

The fact was that the increase of the flood had 
indeed resulted in widening the strait, but at the 
same time in restoring the level of the two arms of 
Oued Dhamous, whence it followed that the swift- 
ness of the current between the islands had materi- 
ally diminished. At the present moment it was 
really hardly perceptible, compared with the 
strength of that which flowed from the mountains 
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to the sea. This change had not escaped the 
attention of the kebbir and the Arabs on the 
shore, still less of the captain and Maumenesche. 
Hence, when they saw the soldiers occupied in 
tying together their canteens and the poles of 
their tents, they applauded the undertaking by 
shouts and clapping of hands. 

' Do you know, my lord,' said the guide to 
Monsieur Thierry, while the latter kept watch- 
ing his daughter, who, leaning on the arm of his 
early comrade, and half comforted by him re- 
specting her father's fate, was making signs of 
sympathy and encouragement to the latter, ' do 
you know that Allah's hand must have been ex- 
tended over us, else we should already be serving 
as food for the fishes of the Mediterranean, and 
our death made the subject of endless stories 
amidst all the tribes of Tell ? This river, which 
you think so cruel, has shown itself as gentle to- 
ward us as a young girl. It has been flowing 
now for fifteen hours, and all that it has done has 
been to uproot some trees, and sweep away a few 
boulders. I who speak to you, and am your 
servant, I once saw the Oued Allelah, which 
passes along the foot of Tenez, rage in a very 
difi^erent fashion. We were fourteen Arabs there 
keeping our flocks, and all gathered upon an 
island as we are here. All of a sudden Oued 
Allelah began to swell, and as it flows through a 
very open valley, it was perhaps thirty times as 
wide as is Oued Dhamous at this moment. Well, 
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it did not require fifteen hours to carry away 
the island that day. Three hours were enough. 
It is true that it rained heavily. All the flocks 
were drowned under my eyes; three thousand 
sheep ! that was no small thing. And with the 
sheep the Arabs. That time it was very plain 
that God had turned away His face from us/ 

^ How happens it that you are here now ? ' 
inquired the captain, who found the guide's 
narrative very graphic, but by no means en- 
couraging. 

' Oh, as to me,* said Maumenesche, ^ I had 
made up my mind to be drowned with the rest, 
and clinging, as I did, to a tree, quite a small one, 
I had seen the water rise first to my knees, then 
to my middle, then touch my chin. Standing on 
the point of my toes as well as I could, I was 
looking around me and could see nothing but a 
yellow sheet that spread out on every side almost 
on a level with my eyes. I could scarcely 
breathe, I was shivering with cold, and night 
was coming on, and there I was, and the fiood 
went on rising. The water nearly touched my 
lips. I could not climb up the tree, for it was too 
slight to bear me. Suddenly I felt it giving 
way, the river washing away the soil had uprooted 
it, and there I was on my back going down with 
the current to the great sea ! Fortunately for me, 
my- arms hit against the wooden roof of a gourbt, 
which was drifting down too. I seized hold of 
it, contrived to clamber on the top of it, and to 
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kneel tbere cliDging on with both hands, and all 
through the night I floated thus, not knowing 
whither I was going, but sustained by God, be- 
cause I did not give myself up. An evil night 
it was, Baba I May my enemies and thine spend 
many such ! At length, when the day came, my 
roof of branches went ashore at the base of the 
walls of Tenez. An old woman took me in. 
And thus it was that I escaped out of Oued 
Allelah.' 

The captain shuddered while listening to this 
account, of which the present situation enabled 
him to appreciate the smallest details ; nor did he 
know which most to admire in the narrator, the 
presence of mind he had shown in saving his life, 
or the equanimity with which he recalled such 
an adventure under circumstances so closely par- 
allel. But while the guide was speaking, the 
soldiers had not been wasting their time, and be- 
fore long a solid raft of proper thickness, and 
measuring more than three yards square, was 
placed by them on the edge of the precipitous 
bank, which rose thirty feet above the water. 
This was but the easiest part of their under- 
taking. They had now got to lower the raft to 
the water's edge, then to launch it, next to steer 
it to the first island, and finally to bring it safely 
back with the four they aspired to save. And 
now was afforded a very remarkable proof of the 
power of courage and self-abnegation, when com- 
bined with the spirit of discipline. Upon a sign 
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being given by the sergeant, twenty men clam- 
bered down to the edge of the strait, lowering 
the raft as they went, while on the bank sixty 
strong arms were holding it back by the aid of 
ropes. The former all stood in the water, which, 
had it suddenly risen farther, might have swept 
them away, and a moment's weakness on the part 
of their comrades would have led to their being 
crashed beneath the heavy mass of chests and 
beams suspended aboye their heads, yet not one 
of them flinched. At a word from the sergeant 
they all together hung upon the ropes, and at a 
word desisted. At last the raft was lowered 
amongst them, upon which, pushing it with 
their collective strength, they contrived to get it 
launched ; then waiting for further orders from 
their superior, they remained motionless, some 
unbuttoning the collar of their military jacket to 
breathe more freely, the others wiping their brows 
with the back of their hands. 

The sergeant who superintended these proceed- 
ings was about forty years old, and answered to 
the name of Br^mont. He was one of those men 
sprung from the people, whom the chances of 
the conscription have condemned to devote their 
whole life to a soldier's toilsome and obscure 
calling. After twenty years of service, this man 
had come to wonder how any one could endure 
another condition of life, and to be so perfectly 
moulded by discipline that he fulfilled the duties 
of his own less from a sense of obligation than an 
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impossibility of doing otherwise. He neither 
knew nor inquired whether he liked his profes- 
sion. A machine, indeed, bnt a conscious ma- 
chine, whose impersonality sometimes amounted 
to heroism, he simply obeyed the orders of his 
superiors without ever discussing them. Had he 
been ordered to blow out his brains ^ for the good 
of the service,' he would have done so. His life 
belonged not to himself but to the State ; it be- 
hoved the State, therefore, to use it as it pleased. 
Never had any punishment fallen upon the ser- 
geant ; never had love, play, wine, or family ties 
diverted him for a moment from his mechanical 
functions. Always active, always ready to obey 
orders, exemplary in his bearing, irreproachable 
as to cleanliness, courageous as a matter of course, 
without thinking about it ; he afforded a complete 
type — a type which is wearing out day by day, 
of the man-gun invented by Frederick the Great, 
and so marvellously utilized by Napoleon. 

As soon as he saw the raft float, he began by 
pulling up his trousers to his knees to avoid 
wetting them, then made his way to the water's 
edge, assured himself that nothing had got dis- 
placed, and as he did not conceive it possible that 
it could reach the first island without having 
some one to steer it, he stepped upon it — ^for 
the undertaking being evidently a very perilous 
one, the sergeant would not allow any one but 
himself to run the risk. But at the moment 
when, having got hold of a long piece of flat wood, 
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which, according to his notion, was to act as an 
oar, he was fast ordering his men to let go the 
rope that held the raft to the shore, he heard a 
load cry uttered by Maumenesche, and looking 
up saw his captain making Tehement signs of 
prohibition. The sergeant immediately stepped 
off the raft, and supposing that the officer desired 
him to remain in the island, no doubt in order 
that the soldiers should not be left to themselves 
without one in command, he laid hold of the 
shoulder of the man nearest to him, and giving 
him the oar, bade him take * his place. But this 
action was followed by a fresh cry from Maumen- 
^che> and fresh gestures of disapproval from the 
captain. The sergeant was in a state of great 
perplexity. He only desired to obey, but to 
do so he must understand the orders of his 
superior. 

It was Maumenesche, who, by the aid of a 
clever pantomime, freed the sergeant horn em- 
barrassment, by explaining what was required of 
him. This pantomime of his was so precise that 
there was not one of the soldiers who failed to 
understand it. The sergeant at once took mea- 
sures to carry out his captain's orders; he fastened 
a pebble to the end of a long string, then made 
it over to one of the spahis, who was renowned 
for strength and skill, and this man threw it on 
to the first island, where it was secured by Mau- 
menesche. To the other end of this string was 
attached a strong rope, which the guide drew 
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over and rolled round a tree which grew at the 
water's edge, and was to serve him as a wind- 
lass. ' The other end of the rope, which the 
soldiers kept hold of, being now attached to the 
raft, the captain and the gaide were enabled 
to pull it across to them without endangering the 
life of any one. Slowly it moved on from the 
opposite island, towed by these two, and kept 
straight by the soldiers^ who, by the help of a 
second cord, prevented its drifting. Thanks to 
this most simple method, a means of communica- 
tion was at length established ; but it was far from 
a safe one^ for one of the ropes might break, a 
portion of the raft get loose, or the river suddenly 
swell and carry all before it, and all these contin- 
gencies gave abundant ground for anxiety to the 
four most immediately concerned and the soldiers, 
but above all to the young girl, who had refused 
U> leave the shore, and now watched the proceed- 
ings with an emotion easy to conceive. 

Meanwhile, in less than three minutes, the raft, 
towed in the manner described, crossed the strait, 
which was then about forty feet in width, and 
the guide fastened it safely to the tree. There 
was no time to lose, for the river was still swell- 
ing, and the little island almost submerged. 

' Now then, negro,' said Maumen^sche, push- 
ing the cook towards the raft, * this is the mo- 
ment for proving yourself a man. Sit down and 
do not stir, for the least movement would be 
fatal, and thenceforth, you may depend on it, 
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yon would only have to provide dinner for the 



Faitha obeyed the guide^ bat not without 
casting a piteous glance at the canteens he was 
leaving behind him. The fear of death, how- 
ever, had so laid hold upon him, that he had not 
strength to utter a word about them. His niece 
had followed him, supported by the guide. The 
unfortunate creature trembled and whined pite- 
ously. When she reached the raft she saw that 
she should never be able to stand on it, and 
therefore lay down full length at her uncle's feet, 
and wrapped h^r dress about her face in order to 
escape the fearful spectacle afforded by the waves. 
Maumenesche next turned to the captain, and 
invited him to take his place beside his servants, 
and at once Monsieur Thierry stepped upon the 
raft and sat down on a box in the middle. But 
when he saw that the guide, having undone the 
knot which fastened the raft to the tree, was 
preparing to pay out the rope^ and was making 
signs to the soldiers to tow them across, he 
rose, — 

' Now then,' said he, * what are you about ? 
Are you not coming with us V 

^ And the animals belonging to the adminis- 
tration ? ' answered Maumenesche, paying out 
the cable. ' Who would see to getting them 
across? I have engaged to conduct them safe 
and sound to Montararach, and you know that 
I am the slave of my word. Sit down, my lord. 
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sit down, or the wind will blow yon over into 
the water.' 

^ Maumen^he I Obstinate Arab I I com- 
mand jou to come on at once I' cried the cap- 
tain, exasperated at the composure of the guide. 
* What do I care for the life of my horse and the 
mules compared to yours ? Don't you see that 
you will be up to your knees in water before 
very long? I am your master, you ought to 
obey me. Once more I command you to embark 
with us/ 

' My promise gives another command, Baba,' 
returned the guide, making anew a signal to the 
soldiers ; ' and it is not well in you to humble 
your son by requiring him to lengthen his life at 
the expense of his word. Have no fear, Oued 
Dhamous will not drown me any more than did 
Oued Allelah, if it so please God.' 

There was now nothing for it but to submit to 
this singular determination of the guide, for the 
raft, drawn towards the second island by the 
soldiers, was already rocking in the midst of the 
waters. The soldiers towed slowly and carefully, 
and Maumenesche gently unrolled the cable 
from the tree. The flood, which had somewhat 
increased in rapidity from the almost total de- 
struction of the first island, now glided in one un- 
broken sheet, bubbling up against the edge of the 
raft, covering it with foam, and at times lifting 
one side of it up. in an alarming manner. The 
captain, unable to stand steadily, had resumed his 
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seat upon the chest, and from thence he conld see 
on his right and left^ in both arms alike of Oued 
Dhamons, crested waves flash by lightning-like 
in their downward course. To the west he 
conld discern above them the shore on which 
stood his daughter, surrounded by her new 
friends. The Arabs were all astir around her, 
running hither and thither to watch the vicissi- 
tudes of this fresh deliverance, which seemed to 
them fully as exciting as the first. As for the 
negro and negress, crouching at the officer s feet, 
a common terror prevented them from hearing or 
seeing anything whatever. Faitha, bent in two^ 
his head between his knees, never ceased enjoin- 
ing his niece to remain perfectly still, and re- 
commended himself to Sidi Khrelil, Sidi Abd-el- 
Kader, Sidi Embarek, Sidi Mekrelouf, and all 
the saints of Mahomet's paradise most renowned 
in Algeria for their power. But the luckless 
Ourida was far beyond recommending herself to 
any one. Half-dead with cold, and lying in the 
water, which washed up between the imperfectly 
joined poles^ she clutched her uncle's legs with 
both hands, and screamed with terror. 

' What a thing fear is, to be sure ! ' said Mau- 
men^sche, listening to the howls of Ourida, and 
exerting all his strength to keep the rope taut. 
^ The ostrich .hides its head in the sand that it 
may not see death draw near ; the woman screams 
not to hear its step. Death comes, however, all 
the same, at the appointed hour. But as it 
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comes for all creatures alike, there is no injustice 
in it.' 

'Don't stir, niece,' reiterated Faitha, closing 
his eyes and bending his back. 

' Pull all and pall together,' cried the sergeant 
to the soldiers. ' Will you be so good as not to 
Tenture so far into the water,' he continued, ob- 
serving that some of the men, impelled by a 
singular devotedness, were advancing mechani- 
cally to meet the raft, which to their thinking 
was not coming across half fast enough. 

' No danger, sergeant,* replied the soldiers, as 
they ventured still farther in. 

Meanwhile the kebbir^ still supporting the 
young girl, watched with her the progress of the 
raft, and sought to encourage her as well as he 
could, but without much result. Poor Naomi 
indeed now found herself in precisely the same 
situation which Monsieur Thierry had endured 
an hour before on seeing her snatched from him 
and transported through the waters in Stephen s 
arms. The young girl now understood the agony 
her father must have felt. There was one mo- 
ment when she could not help looking away ; the 
raft, lifted up sideways by a long wave, seemed 
to hang over the abyss, and one would have said 
that it must infallibly capsize and throw into the 
waves the three human beings it bore. For- 
tunately a violent shake was given in time to 
the rope by Maumen^che, and when, at the 
invitation of the kebbir, the young girl next 
o 
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looked for her father, she saw him through her 
tears being lifted off the raft by the strong arms 
of his soldiers. The two negroes had already 
preceded him. Of the five persons so disastrously 
pent in the first island on the preceding evening, 
the intrepid guide alone remained unrescued. 

It was not through any spirit of bravado that 
Maumen^sche had refused to embark with his 
companions in misfortune. It was through a 
feeling of special duty, which forbade him to 
abandon to the waters the very least of the 
creatures or gooils committed to his care. Ac- 
cording to his code, a single mule, or even a 
canteen, swept away by the waves would have 
been discreditable to him, and Maumen^sche was 
as chary of his reputation as a virtuous woman. 
When, therefore, after the landing of the captain 
and the negroes, he had drawn the raft back 
again, and fastened it the tree, heedless of the 
water, which now filtered everywhere through 
the soil, he fell to carefully ascertaining whether 
he should be able to transport in one passage 
both the animals and the effects scattered about 
him. 

As the old horse and the mules saw the bit of 
ground on which they wandered freely the even- 
ing before, growing less and less, they contented 
themselves with pressing closer together, and 
casting uneasy glances at the opposite shore, as if 
half resigned to their fate. Their instinct made 
them aware that the flood was on the increase ; 
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they understood that sooner or later the ground 
would be washed from under their feet, and not 
feeling strong enough to swim across so rapid a 
stream, yet having some trust in the intelligence 
of man — ^and possibly in his compassion as well 
— they gradually drew nearer and nearer to the 
guide, as though beholding in him their last hope 
of deliverance. At the moment when the empty 
raft came back, to rock at the foot of the tree> 
the waters had invaded almost the whole of the 
island, and the frightened creatures, stamping in 
the mud, began mechanically to turn round and 
round. In a few minutes the place they stood 
upon would be washed over. Meanwhile the 
guide — without allowing himself to be distracted 
either by their anguish or by the vehement cries 
to hasten, sent to him both from the island and 
the shore — went taking up canteens, chests, sacks, 
pack-saddles, harness, etc., and carrying them on 
to the raft. Then, having arranged them there 
as well as he could, he approached the old horse, 
who looked at him with a sorrowful expression, 
and wrapped his head up in his own burnous. 

^ I wish,' said he, ' that all who dispute the 
superiority of the mau over the horse were here 
to see what I am about. Why, even that Ghre- 
zala, who is the best of the Djed race, and was 
able, being well directed, to cross the river with 
two creatures op his back, even he, were he here, 
would far rather be drowned than consent to 
place a hoof on a heap of wood dancing upon the 
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wares. Boast then, if you will, about jonr 
horses 1 Maumen^he has an answer ready for 
you.' 

Thus saying he led the blinded animal on to 
the raft, then went to fetch the trembling mules, 
and after having bandaged their eyes with pieces 
of linen found in the bandbox of the negress, he 
got them on board. Having carefully stationed 
them in the middle of the wood-work, he re- 
turned to the island, rapidly unfastened the rope, 
and passed it round the tree so as to be able to 
unwind it as he left the shore, and thus secure a 
steadying point, and at last he himself jumped 
on the raft. But the next moment he was back 
again on the island, uttering an expression of im- 
patience, and then, to the great surprise of all 
those who were so anxiously watching him, he 
was seen to stoop and pick up something that he 
had before overlooked. This last precious article, 
which the guide brandished with an air of triumph, 
was Ourida^s umbrella. 

The shouts and laughter of the soldiers, who 
were delighted with this fanfaronade, had hardly 
died down, when Maumenesche was actually 
crossing the strait. Seated at the edge of the 
raft, with knees doubled up, and his sunburnt arms 
outstretched, he was unwinding his rope from 
round the tree, and holding it back with his 
whole might. Behind him stood the mules and the 
old horse, legs wide apart, steadying themselves 
as well as they could, and motionless, as though 
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fear had turned them to stone. The waves were 
now coming as strongly from the right as the 
left, for the mere shred of earth which was all 
that remained of the little island offered scarcely 
any resistance. At times they leaped on the 
raft, lashing the hind-quarters of the mules and 
the chest of the guide, while he with outstretched 
arms, and his shorn head with its red cap thrown 
well back, only frowned, and bit his lip when 
they shook him where he sat. From the shore 
the Arabs were waving their burnouses, and en- 
couraging him by loud cries ; but he was too 
much occupied to make them any reply. In- 
deed, he did not even look at them any more 
than at the soldiers^ who were also cheering as 
they drew him slowly towards them with his 
heavy charge of beasts and baggage. At last 
Maumen^he felt the cord slacken in his grasp; 
the raft had touched the shore of the second 
island, and the soldiers were already dragging it 
on the sand. As he rose, the guide preserved 
his usual impassiveness. He watched the animals 
disembarking, then the soldiers clearing the raft 
of the divers encumbrances, finally, he saw it 
hoisted again to the top of the bank. Then he 
cast one long look all around him, and satisfied 
with having accomplished his duty, his whole 
duty, he turned towards the flood, that all- 
powerful flood, which, nevertheless, had been un- 
able to take as much as a bit of thread from 
under his care, and, like Ghrezala an hour before. 
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his heart swelling with pride and joy, and in- 
dulging for his part in his * fantasia,' ^ he reared 
himself to his full height and spat disdainfully on 
its waves. 

A few minutes later, the last vestige of the 
narrow strip where the party of five had found a 
refuge disappeared beneath the waters, and^ with 
a more deafening roar than ever, the enormously 
swollen river that rushed down from the moun- 
tains beat against the steep bank of the second 
island. 



CHAPTER VL 

HOSPITALITY. 

FROM the moment when MaumenSsche re- 
joined his travelling companions, the rain 
ceased falling, and the level of Oued Dhamous 

^ This word is applied in Algeria not only to the eques- 
trian displays of the Arabs, but to all actions, all signs of 
pleasure caused by the gratification of self-love. The fal- 
con gorged with blood, bowing and strutting on its master's 
head or shoulder ; the Moorish beauty who, passing by her 
humbled rival, opens her luUk to show her rich necklaces ; 
the singer who responds to the applause of his audience by 
an exaggerated holding of his favourite notes ; the horse- 
man who makes his horse prance in the presence of ladies, 
all these are making their ' fantasia,' and no one laughs at 
them, for the Arabs see nothing ridiculous in manifesta- 
tions of self-conceit. 
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went down with as much rapidity as it had risen. 
In a few hours after the rescue of the guide, the 
river returned into its bed, the heaps of stones of 
which it was full began to reappear^ and the sol- 
diers encamped on the island were able to reach 
terra firma. After climbing the promontory 
which rose on the left bank of the stream, they 
made their way to the bay of Montararach, 
where fresh fatigues and difficulties were soon to 
efface from their minds those they had sur- 
mounted. As for Captain Thierry, he accepted 
for himself and his daughter the hospitality prof- 
fered by bis former comrade, and we shall avail 
ourselves of this circumstance to accompany them 
to the hordje of Oued Dhamous. 

The house inhabited by the kebbir stood on the 
loftiest point of the promontory, about four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
It was a large Moorish mansion, without any 
roof, and having small slits in the outer walls, — 
looking from a distance like a Square white mass 
standing boldly out against the sky. The in- 
terior was divided into three distinct dwellings, 
the two first communicating by a system of doors 
and passages. Each of these dwelling^ was upon 
the same plan, having a square court with a stone 
basin in the middle, in which a small fountain 
played, and all round this court, on the ground 
floor as well as the upper storey, spacious rooms 
opened out upon a terrace, supported on slight 
pillars of white marble. 
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The first of these dwellings was occupied by 
the women belonging to the family of the kebbir, 
the second by the men and their servants, the 
third was called the guest-house ; its door being 
always open, and the first comer having fall 
right to instal himself therein at pleasure. A 
gallery^ with an awning above it, ran along the 
exterior of this latter dwellings with a broad 
divan, covered with matting for the use of sach 
as liked to sleep in the open air ; and a colossal 
plantain tree, with straight smooth trunk, rose in 
the court behind the fountain, and projecting its 
enormous leafy head above the terrace, covered 
it like an immense parasol. 

What made the most agreeable impression in 
these three dwellings thus brought into one, was 
their exquisite cleanliness. Everything was care- 
fully painted white ; the walls of the rooms and 
courts, the terraces, ceilings, and galleries. This 
neat uniform hue gave an aspect of freshness and 
purity to the whole. The rooms were large, 
lofty, and well ventilated, and the sun never 
penetrating into them, a kind of bluish twilight 
always reigned there. As to the furniture, it 
was simple, almost primitive. Mats, long strips 
of carpets, spread upon pretty squares of flowered 
tiles; low and narrow couches with leathery 
pillows, light chairs of painted wood, large coffers 
in which to keep clothes and linen, and woollen 
curtains of Tunis manufacture, half drawn back 
before the doors^ — such were the arrangements 
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(far from costly, indeed, yet not without a cer- 
tain grace) of all the apartments alike. 

Within gunshot stood the stahles and farm- 
buildings. They were connected with the dwell- 
ing-;house by a large garden which stretched out, 
with many picturesque varieties of surface, half- 
way down the .promontory. This garden, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of nopals, had none of the 
monotonous regularity of our pleasure-grounds ; 
plants grew there in perfect freedom, accord- 
ing to their natural tendencies. Traces of cul- 
ture were however noticeable in the orchard, 
where a number of small tile-pipes brought water 
into the basins scooped out at the feet of the 
orange-trees ; a trellis of cherchalt^ running from 
tree to tree, covered every winding of the 
path with delicate trembling shadows ; the date- 
trees spread out their giant leaves above damp 
trenches, protected by turf from the sea-breeze ; 
and clumps' of bright jQowers lit up the sombre 
verdure. There was something exceedingly re- 
freshing and interesting in the mixture of so 
many colours and so many forms of vegetable 
life. Beside the graceful citron trees, with 
branches bending under their load of golden 
fruit, bristled the American pear-tree, and the 
thin foliage of the olive ; the pomegranates with 
their dazzling buds intertwined with the flexible 
stalks of the Arabian jessamine, and the honey-* 
suckle and cyclamens flourished beneath the tall 
carob-trees; Bengal roses crept over the sharp 
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points of the agave, aod the balbs of squills 
parted the clods of earth between tufts of 
asphodels. 

But what was most enchanting in this gar- 
den was, that one could everywhere trace the 
presence of kind and feeling natures. All sorts 
of creatures roamed through it in perfect liberty, 
and their quiet familiarity proved not only that 
they had nothing to fear from the vicinity of 
man, but that man had arranged everything 
around them with a view to their undisturbed 
enjoyment. The stork, sitting in its plaster nest 
on the top of the farm-buildings, was clacking 
her bill to attract the swallows, which amused 
her with their perpetual wheeling flight and shrill 
cries ; the flamingo, with its rose-coloured wings, 
went about trampling the flowers in search of 
insects, or else standing on one leg watched your 
approach without disturbing himself to get out of 
your way; the habara were rummaging in the 
bushes, seeking the autumn berries which intoxi- 
cate them. The gazelle, with its delicate legs, 
leaped through the border of cytisiis to sniff at 
those who came to pay it a visit ; the moufflon 
browsed the grass around the foot of the tall 
trees, then rubbed his horns against their trunk 
with a snort of pleasure; the solemn camelon, 
one leg stretched out, kept himself quiet under 
the leaves, whose green tint he reflected ; and 
the turtle-doves fluttered about in all directions, 
uttering ceaseless strains of love. No one dis- 
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turbed these peaceful guests in this enclosure 
especially reserved for them ; there they always 
found fresh water, abundance of food, materials 
for their litter or their nests> and the peace they 
enjoyed was so profound, that they never 
thought of wandering beyond the prickly bound- 
ary that enclosed them. 

Even plants, as well as birds and animals, 
testified to the presence and care of kindly 
beings ; there was not one that languished 
from drought, or was left exposed to the blight- 
ing effects of the south wind. The tendrils of 
the vine were lifted on to the trees that they 
might not wither on the ground ; the branches of 
the orange and pomegranate, laden with heavy 
fruit, were propped up; even the violets were 
preserved from the sun by some slight leafy 
shelter, and along the clear streams might be 
observed — a pretty precaution of woman or 
child — tufts of blue veronicas, preserved from 
the land- tortoises by light trellises of reeds. 

These attentions, these ingenious instances of 
foresight and care, some of them childish even — 
all told of a family every member of which was 
thoroughly kind-hearted, and could not endure to 
have about them any occasion of suffering or even 
inconvenience. Nor did their compassion, as is 
the case with the semi-benevolent, stop at 
humanity. It extended to the very lowest 
creatures, nay even to plants, which are indeed 
merely a being of inferior order, inflexibly at- 
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lached to the soil, and therefore deserving even 
more attention and sympathy. It was impossible 
to penetrate into this isolated domain beside the 
blue sea without experiencing a peculiar sensa- 
tion of peaceful satisfaction, which relaxed the 
mind and predisposed it to good-will. Every- 
thing suggested gentleness, moderation, invited to 
the enjoyment of pure and and serene quietude ; 
and the hospitality proffered was invincibly per- 
suasive. There seemed to be a lesson in it. 

Did Captain Thierry feel without knowing it 
something of the exquisite sensation we have at- 
tempted to describe ? If so, he was from the 
first too deeply perturbed to reflect upon it. 
The master of the property, the kehbir as they 
called him, was one whom he had known in boy- 
hood, and yet he hardly ventured to treat him 
with the familiarity common to old school-fellows ; 
and fascinated by his evident superiority, and, 
above all, by the supreme charm that belonged to 
whatever he did or said, he involuntarily com- 
pared him to those men of past times who only 
looked upon life as an opportunity of attaining to 
wisdom. 

Naomi felt the same impression, though less 
keenly. It is true that she belonged to a sex 
formed by nature for submission. She could not 
help admiring the respect which all around her 
paid to the head of the family. But wheH^ as 
soon as she placed her foot oni the threshold, she 
saw advance to meet her a tall woman, with 
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black hair and pale complexioo, still jonng in 
appearance, and exceedingly handsome, she was 
subjugated by the expression of goodness that 
beamed from that woman's face. ■ And it was 
not only because she divined in her the mother 
of her deliverer, nor even because she herself was 
an orphan, that her heart seemed as though it had 
received a caress, and pressing the two hands her 
hostess held out to greet her, she felt that were 
she not obliged to leave her to follow her father, 
or were it ever possible for a daughter to forget 
a dead mother, she should soon have no one to 
weep for. 

Another delight awaited her, a delight to the 
eyes in the first instance. As her hosts, after 
giving her time to rest, were taking her through 
the garden, she suddenly found herself in pre- 
sence of a young girl, whose face and bearing 
surpassed all that she had ever dreamed of in 
their purity. They were introduced, and each 
kissed the other. This new apparition was the 
young girl Maumen^sche had spoken of as Mar- 
garet, the sister of Stephen. She was of middle 
stature, fair, with silken hair of pale gold, and 
her dark blue eyes had a heavenly expression of 
innocence. The delicacy of her features was further 
enhanced by that look of wonder blent with 
modesty which only belongs to girlhood. Her 
complexion had the brilliancy of flowers, and 
nothing about her seemed to belong to earth. 
You could feel no other desire in presence of this 
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seraphic beaatj except to join year hands ta 
worship her. She was generally dreamy and 
abstracted, yet not at all sad. She spoke but 
little, and when she did so she blushed and looked 
down. One would have said that it troubled her 
to have her thoughts diverted from heaven. 

There was another peculiarity which completed 
her in a charming manner, she was entirely and 
invariably robed in white. Her mother, a pious 
Spanish woman, during an illness that attacked 
her daughter in the cradle, vowed her to this 
colour, emblem of innocence and virtue, — until 
the day of her marriage. Margaret's dress of 
fine woollen texture so set off her beauty that it 
seemed necessarily to belong to her. It was 
impossible to imagine her clad otherwise. She 
wore her long hanging veils with perfect ease, 
and never suffered a speck of dust to rest on 
them. No stain might ever deface the purity of 
her attire, still less the whiteness of her mind. 
Doves have this exquisite fastidiousness, and so 
have swans, as well as certain elect souls created 
to encourage humanity, to confirm its patience, 
and to console it for its defects : for the coarseness 
of its needs, and the fatal alloy of its love. 

It was during dinner, more especially, that the 
captain and his daughter had an opportunity of 
appreciating the different characteristics of each 
member of the family that had so graciously wel- 
comed them. The dinner was served in the 
guest-house, as though through a refinement of 
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delicacy to make the strangers feel that they 
were entertaining the masters of the abode, and 
not entertained by them. The captain occupied 
the seat of honour^ and Naomi sitting opposite to 
him, felt rather embarrassed by the part she 
had to play^ while their four guests took their 
places between them. The meal was frugal, 
though substantial ; two negroes waited in per- 
fect silence, and the most unreserved cordiality 
prevailed between the new friends. The mother, 
grave and gentle, had an eye to all that was 
going on. By an almost imperceptible glance, 
she would convey her wishes to the servants ; and 
when one of them, through absence of mind or 
forgetfulness, appeared to her to deserve a slight 
reprimand, she addressed him in Arabic in a low 
voice and with a gracious manner. The negro 
bowed and respectfully kissed his mistress's hand, 
outwardly imperturbable yet secretly delighted, 
for even a reproach from the lips of this perfect 
woman was a pleasant sound. While her son 
was watching her every want, and affectionately 
paying her all the little attentions so dear to 
women, her husband was treating Naomi with 
the same watchful and delicate politeness^ which, 
from such a man, filled her with pride and plea- 
sure. Indeed the kebbir had a special talent for 
conversing with young girls; he knew how to put 
them perfectly at their ease; and there was some- 
thing tender and sympathizing in his tone towards 
them. His fair Margaret, seated on his other side. 
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was equally the object of his attention ; but as if 
he himself, as well as others, were under the sin- 
gular influence of this placid girl, he could not 
avoid a certain involuntary emotion in her pre- 
sence, and, by a singular inversion of their relative 
positions, she spoke to him with the ease of a 
parent, and he treated her with the respect of a 
child. It was only with her mother that Mar- 
garet was conscious, not indeed of restraint — for 
none could feel it with such a woman, but of a 
vague emotion, there was some degree of instinc- 
tive tenderness in that affection. As for Stephen, 
moulding his behaviour on his father's, he care- 
fully avoided making the least allusion to the 
events of the morning, and when the captain ad- 
verted to them, the kebbir and his son with com- 
mon accord dropped the conversation, then tried 
to give it another turn. In the opinion of these 
men, as closely allied in feeling as in blood, to 
appear to remember a service rendered, was to 
deprive it of half its value. 

But for all that, Stephen was really far from 
forgetting what had passed between Naomi and 
himself that very day, and still further from con- 
templating her with indifference. A common 
danger happily overcome is a strong bond for 
two young spirits, and calculated to keep hold 
of their memory for evermore. And besides, 
living as he had done in this desert, and then 
suddenly finding himself at twenty years of age, 
and with an impetuous nature, in the presence of 
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a young giil so gentle, so lovely, so well fitted to 
interest the mind and please* the eye, was it to be 
expected that Stephen should remain unmoved ? 
And, on the other hand> could Naomi, full as she 
was of gratitude, and meeting for the first time 
with a young man whose appearance and man- 
ners and sentiments every woman would have 
remarked and appreciated, could she, spite of the 
resolve she had made to devote her life to her 
father, could she help feeling a degree of emotion 
and embarrassment ? Neither of them, however, 
were putting such questions to themselves ; they 
were absorbed in their new feelings, and, taking 
little part in general conversation, remained abs- 
tracted. They did not exchange a single word, 
and if in the course of dinner their glances chanced 
once or twice to meet, it was with the rapidity of 
lightning and blushing up to the eyes. 

Meanwhile, the dinner over, the servants 
brought basins round; and then Margaret rose 
and sprinkled the guests with jasmine water, 
according to Moorish custom. 

It was still early, but, the travellers being 
fatigued, Margaret carried off Naomi into the 
women's house, and the captain remained where 
he was. From the room assigned to her, Naomi 
could hear the kebbir's negroes singing merrily, 
accompanying themselves with the rehab and 
darbouka,^ to celebrate the arrival of Faitha and 

^ The rebaA is a sort of rebeck. The darbouka is a long 
earthen jar, the mouth of which is covered with parch- 
H 
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Oarida, their common colour establishing a kind 
of relationship between these simple beings. 
Manmen^sche was already faist asleep on the 
outer divan of the guest-house, and before long 
all died down throughout the white building, 
lights as well as songs. The plantain-tree rising 
in 'the court alone continued its low murmur as it 
rocked its great leafy summit to and fro. But of 
the persons assembled that night by a singular 
chance, there were two who did not and could 
not sleep, who tossed in their beds till break of 
day. Maumenesche was the only one who, ob- 
serving their common pallor the ne^ct morning, 
suspected as much, nor was he surprised at it, 
but he breathed not a word of his suspicions. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CEDAR. 

ON the morrow the captain awoke at dawn, 
and not knowing what to do with himself 
till his hosts and his daughter should make their 
appearance, went to walk in the garden. The 
daylight had hardly set in, the paling moon was 
gliding through light clouds that she tinged with 

ment. The player strikes this parchment with his fingers 
and draws forth muffled sounds somewhat resembling a 
Basque drum. 
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agate hues. The sky was of a delicate, tender, 
satin-like blue, growing lighter towards the east, 
and the stars were modestly quivering out of 
sight. A delicious freshness embalmed the air, 
stirred as yet by no breath of wind, and nature 
seemed fraught with a certain mystery. 

Our early riser, having crossed a nursery of 
orange-trees, made his way to a vast cedar, round 
the trunk of which ran a seat of turf, from whence 
a wide landscape was commanded. 

To Monsieur Thierry's right stretched out the 
river in which he, with his daughter and his ser- 
vants, had so nearly perished. But he had some 
difficulty in recognising it, for the mighty flood 
that rolled along the previous day had now 
poured itself into the sea, and, as before the 
storm, its silent bed was only filled with stones. 
The first of the two islands, muddy and bare, 
appeared spread out and flattened, and not a 
trace was left of the grotto which had aflbrded 
his party so welcome a shelter. As to the second 
island, it had remained intact, with its green 
bushes and three fall trees. The whole country 
round, as far as the Bay of Montararach, looked 
smiling, and, as it were, asleep, and not a sound 
was heard if it were not that of dewdrops falling 
on the leaves. 

At the moment when the captain reached the 
cedar, the sun, red and rapid, leaped from above 
the mountains in a fleece of clouds. Thence he 
spread out great luminous rays, then, gaining the 
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azure plain, contracted into a dazzling sphere. 
Instantly the whole landscape took colour^ the 
different distances became defined, the horizon 
receded, the chain of Zougara, all pink in the 
morning light, surged up in soft w&yea, and the 
joyous breeze awoke and lightly rippled the sur- 
face of the ocean. 

The captain was still absorbed in contemplat- 
ing this spectacle when he heard a sound of steps, 
and found himself joined by his host. The keb- 
bir greeted his old comrade with the utmost 
kindness, excused himself for not having made an 
opportunity on the previous day for talking over 
their early recollections, and, seating himself on 
the grassy bank^ prayed him to take a place by 
his side. The two friends exchanged some re- 
marks on the chance that had so strangely 
brought them again together; then, at the in- 
vitation of his host, the captain proceeded to 
relate the events of his own life. In spite of the 
joy of finding himself and his daughter safe and 
well after undergoing such perils, he could not 
completely disguise the profound gloom of his 
spirits springing from his impaired health, his 
baffled ambition, and, above all, from his three- 
fold loss. 

The kebbir listened with sympathizing atten- 
tion, and when he had finished wrung the captain's 
hand in silence, knowing that of some sorrows 
there is no speaking, even with the best intentions, 
without renewing them. After a few moments' 
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refleotioD^ however, he endeavouFed to fortify his 
friend against himself; gave him wise advice as 
to the restoration of his healthy which seemed to 
him by no means unlikely in so healthy a climate 
as the coast of Africa, and ended by offering him 
all the influence he possessed in order to obtain 
the promotion the captain had so well deserved. 
This proposition^ spontaneously made, provoked 
a melancholy smile. Captain Thierry thanked his 
host, then, as though anxious to drop this subject 
of conversation, as involving some mortification 
to his self-respect, shook his head, and said, — 

' I pray you, let us not talk any more about 
me, but about you. This will doubtless be less 
depressing for both than dwelling further upon 
my troubles. There is one question that I have 
been impatient to put to you ever since we met : 
By what series of causes were you led to give up 
your profession in order to settle yourself down 
here?' 

The kebbir, as he listened, could not help 
smiling. 

' I foresaw your question ; I may even say, 
was waiting for it,' replied he. ' It is indeed 
unusual to see a man in my position quit the ser- 
vice at the age of forty to sequester himself and 
his family in an isolated farm.' 

^ Doubtless it is,' chimed in the captain. 

^ I will now explain my reasons for doing so,' 
rejoined the kebbir. * They are various. In the 
first place, I never liked our profession.' 
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At these words Captain Thieriy could not 
help starting. 

The kebbir went on — 

* No, I never liked our profession. I never 
shared its spirit, nor its tastes, nor its prejadices^ 
nor its faults, nor, perhaps, its virtues even. I 
always detested dependence. A force that only 
acts, and does not reason, always revolted me, 
and the first time I found myself with my feet in 
the blood of a battle-field, I was horrified. This 
may perhaps arise from a weakness. I do not 
inquire into that, do not even care to know. I 
state a fact. That is all.' 

' But if you did not like your profession, why 
did you adopt it ? ' asked the captain. 

' How can one know what things are without 
making trial of them V retorted the kebbir. * Do 
young people ever know very well beforehand 
what will please or displease them in life's vari- 
ous conditions ? At the age of fifteen I was a 
docile, well-meaning boy. If I had been told 
that I must turn magistrate, professor, sailor, I 
should in any case have obeyed. My father, an 
emigrant, and half-ruined by the Revolution, 
pointed out the army as being, in his opinion, the 
only calling that became a gentleman of small 
fortune. I respected my father, I had always 
known him so honourable and so humane that 
I listened to him as to an oracle, and conse- 
quently I chose the profession that he recom- 
mended.' 
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* But since it was distasteful to you, why not 
relinquish it earlier?' 

' For two reasons. The first was that at my 
father's death, having made over to my young 
sister my share of our common inheritance, I 
should have found myself absolutely without re- 
sources had I then tendered my resignation. 
The second was that, soon after leaving the 
military school, I succeeded in obtaining a post 
that pretty well met ray taste. I was at that 
time sent to Algeria, and had a post in the Arab 
bureau of the province of Constantino. Instead, 
therefore, of spending my time like the general- 
ity of young officers iu the enforced idleness of 
peace, wandering from garrison to garrison, with- 
out any other interest than theoretical study, I 
found myself compelled to lead an active exist- 
ence, always in the open air, and most earnestly 
occupied. I should surprise you somewhat were 
I to tell you the number of subjects I had to be- 
come acquainted with, besides those properly be- 
longing to our profession, in order to be capable 
of governing the tribes of the Circle, assigned 
after a novitiate of a few years to my command. 
It is enough to say that the study of Arabic, of 
our own laws, and of the Mussulman code, of 
all the various matters relative to public works, 
and the different proceedings of European cul« 
ture« had to be combined with an understand- 
ing of the manners and customs of the natives, 
and the most extensive acquaintance with the 
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topography of the district under my care, as well 
as with the resources and disposition of its in- 
habitants. I was much more a governor than a 
soldier ; my duty lay far less in perfecting my- 
self in the art of war, than in improving the con- 
dition of the Arabs, in causing peace and justice 
to prevail among them, and, therefore, I felt it a 
congenial duty. Well, after having for twenty 
years led this healthy invigorating life, which 
gave me no small insight into men, and into the 
mysteries of human life^ there came a day when 
I had to relinquish it. I do not blame the State. 
It has its obligations, it must also have its exi- 
g^encies. It cannot endure that officers should 
concentrate their faculties on one single part of 
their functions, and in one place only. And, be- 
sides, in removing me from familiar occupation to 
give me the command of a regiment in France, I 
was being advanced in my profession, placed in 
an advantageous situation for getting still further 
on. The move favoured my ambition^ in short. 
Unfortunately, unlike the majority of my com- 
rades, I had no ambition. I liked to administer 
justice^ to live in the open air, in this wonderful 
land, where existence is easy and pleasurable, 
where eyes and mind are perpetually gratified. 
I did not like to inhabit a barrack till a day 
came when I should be called to wage war. 
And moreover, I was married^ and the death of 
my sister had rendered me independent. She 
was a childless widow, and I was her only heir. 
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Having, therefore, a certain fortune at mj dien 
posal, I resolved to live in my own way, and, in 
spite of the solicitations of my superiors, when 
the time came for choosing between resignation 
or the command of a regiment, I decided to send 
in my resignation.' 

' Well, then, my dear colonel,' exclaimed 
Monsieur Thierry with a sigh, ^ if you will allow 
me to speak openly, I must tell you that, in my 
opinion, you were exceedingly wrong in coming 
to that decision.' 

* Why so?' good-naturedly inquired the 
kebbir. 

' Because by this time, if you had somewhat 
sacrificed your inclinations, you would long since 
have been a general ; and, thanks to your talents 
and other advantages, there is no position, how- 
ever brilliant, to which you might not then have 
aspired!' 

*Very possibly,' admitted the kebbir. *But 
what good would that have done me ? ' 

^ But — ^but surely,' returned the captain, taken 
aback, ' all men must be anxious to acquire power 
and to rise in life, and I cannot at all make out 
your character, if you prefer the humble position 
of a colonist to the honours that awaited you.' 

^This comes of your not understanding my 
character,' replied the kebbir. ' I told you just 
now that I had no ambition. I will now add, 
that no position whatever could suit me as well 
as the modest and peaceful one I have adopted. 
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Do you think that it is so small a thing/ he went 
on, as the captain was about to interrupt him, 
' to excite no man's envy, never to tremble at 
the thought that secret and inveterate enemies 
are contriving your overthrow ? I have known 
the greater number of the most proudly placed 
men of my time, some of them had deserved their 
elevation by very important services and indis- 
putable talent ; well, I found them all unhappy, 
regretting their past mediocrity; not daring or 
not able to abdicate, accustomed as they were to 
be the focus of so many hopes, petitions, flatter- 
ing requests, homage — ^and for all that weary, 
belonging no longer to themselves, and as much 
perplexed by their position as a miser is by the 
treasures which he is bent on preserving though 
their possession kill sleep and peace. Whatever 
may be your claims, capacities, devotion, loyalty, 
there are certain brilliant positions that can only 
be maintained at the cost of humiliations, to some 
persons worse than a perpetual fear. Those who 
accept these humiliations are much to be pitied. 
They read ingratitude and treachery in the eyes 
of all who approach them. They feel that their 
fall, their death more especially, would make a 
thousand envious spirits happy. They know that 
they are calumniated, despised, hated, and con- 
stantly harassed by a succession of intrigues 
which attack their honour, — for if they cannot be 
overthrown they can at least be depreciated ; — 
they are never certain of retaining the dignities 
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that constitute their pride and their torment^ and 
though, — whether themselves good or bad, — they 
cannot help doing some good, thej hardly ever 
meet with true and sincere friendship. Men 
will consent to serve, but they do not often love, 
a superior in position ; and the best of them find 
a kind of bitter consolation in their own ruin, 
when it springs from the ruin of one above 
them.' 

' No doubt. There is certainly some truth in 
what you say/ replied the captain, after a mo- 
ment's reflection; ^but many would consent to 
endure the trials of such a life for the sake of 
their children's interests.' 

At this the kebbir looked up. ' I owe to my 
children,' said he, ^ education, moral principles, 
judicious advice, means to live upon, or, if need 
be, means to work for their bread. My duty to 
them commands me to place them in the way 
which, according to my belief, is most likely to 
lead to their happiness. But I do not owe them 
my suicide. I am so constituted that I would 
rather die than live the life of the great, consent 
to intrigue and to feel myself hated. My chil- 
dren, besides, would not accept second-hand 
distinctions purchased by their father's torture. 
And if you will allow me to disclose my secret 
opinions, I do not consider it good for the young 
to have had no experience of life's austerities, 
and to enter upon it at once by that much too 
lofty^ and much too wide gate, which the 
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ancients named the golden. Loftj positions, like 
large fortunes, have their dangers. They do not 
work who are not obliged to work ; and want of 
occupation invariably renders vicious or stupid. 
Among the children of fathers who are very 
wealthy, or who occupy eminent positions, how 
many do you find who show themselves truly 
worthy of their fortune, or of the name they 
bear?' 

^ I do not deny,' rejoined the captain, ^ that, 
from a certain point of view, you might be right. 
But does your wife share your opinions? She 
who seems so framed to be the ornament of 
society, is it not a pity to have buried her in this 
desert ? ' 

On hearing this the kebbir could not help 
laughing. 

' All men,' he replied, ' at least all men of 
sound sense and delicate feeling, try to meet in 
a wife with the personification of a certain ideal 
of beauty, goodness, and purity. There are not 
many who find it. If there were not something 
unbecoming in a husband boasting of the quali- 
ties of his wife> I might tell you that mine has 
surpassed my dreams, and that no day passes 
without my having reason to bless Heaven for 
having given me as a companion this saintly 
creature, whose temper is always even and spirit 
calm. You say that she would be an ornament 
to society? I grant it; but would she not be 
rather out of her element there — she who is 
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devoted bj preference to the care of her house 
and the education of her children, and has no- 
thing vain or frivolous in her nature ? Would 
you have her give up so many sweet and holy 
occupations for the sole pleasure of being admired 
in the world, or, perhaps, being detested, for 
betraying a character and tendencies which 
would appear like a perpetual censure of it, and, 
moreover, be out of keeping there ? You ask 
whether she shares my opinions ? No doubt she 
does, or rather she refers to me for the formation 
of her own, and as to that, she is not the only 
one in this country who puts up very well with 
solitude. Just travel through it and you will 
find more than one officer's wife who, without 
perhaps being absolutely equal to mine, was, like 
her, made to shine in the world, and who yet 
esteems herself happy to escape its melancholy 
pleasures. Even your own daughter — so charm- 
ing a girl that any one might envy you the 
happiness of possessing her — may come some day, 
who knows, to enjoy herself among us like so 
many others. We are not made up of barbarians 
and bankrupts, as is supposed in France. The 
highest classes of society have their representa- 
tives here ; you will find more than one million- 
naire in. our settlements, and far better than 
millionnaires, cultivated and honourable men. 
Somewhat unconventional, it may be, but of en- 
lightened minds and pure morals.' 

' I do^ not dispute it,' said the captain, * al- 
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though you are the only instance of the kind that 
I have met with daring two months. And yet 
I, who might, like you, leave the service and live 
here or elsewhere upon my modest income, have 
not the slightest wish to do it. You will, per- 
haps, consider me very dull and prosaic, but for 
all that, I must tell you that I hate having no- 
thing to do. And it is just because of the sor- 
rows that have crushed my life that I cannot 
share your love of solitude.' 

* That is because you have never tried it,' re- 
joined the kebbir, * have never had experience of 
complete solitude. If, like me — since it lay in 
your power to do so— -saddened by the sight of 
evil, and tortured by your inability to remedy 
it, you had made up your mind to renounce the 
artificial life of a world whose conventionalities 
are based on hypocrisy; where habits and fashions 
enervate the most original and best-tempered 
minds; if, like me, wearied by the perpetual 
occurrence of so many heart-breaking facts, 
which all accept^ it is true, but which fester in 
the hearts of the feeling and the just, you had, 
in order to escape despair, resolved to break for 
ever with a world in which there is little sym- 
pathy but with success ; where society, by its 
laws, its customs, and its mean morality, under 
pretence of protecting the individual, deprives 
him gradually of all freedom and power of initia- 
tion ; where each one is restless^ sarcastic, oscil- 
lating between the wish to satisfy his factitious 
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wants and to depreciate bis neighbour, if he can- 
not surpass him, — you would, even though suffer- 
ing, even wounded in your dearest affections, 
have found in solitude first of all a great solace 
to your sorrow, and next an incomparable 
serenity. A few light-minded men have indeed 
of late, with more wit than judgment, taken to 
ridicule that love of nature which was a passion 
with our fathers. But it is not the less proved 
by experience that the intimacy of man with 
nature is alone capable of regenerating and rein- 
vigorating the mind, and giving that virtue from 
which all others flow — the sentiment of indepen- 
dent dignity. Here we know no other hindrances 
than such as life lays on humanity. Man does 
not fetter man by his presence, which in itself 
almost always amounts to an antagonism; and 
nothing diverts us from the contemplation of 
what is great. You were speaking just now of 
having nothing to do ; that I abhor as much at 
least as you can, but I still more abhor idle 
occupations. In this desert^ where you think me 
unemployed, I work much harder than I could 
in Paris. There, miserably enslaved by social 
relations, I should not be my own master. Here 
I can always fall back upon myself. Not a dis- 
covery is made in science that I do not learn. 
No step is gained in the art of thinking tbat I 
do not follow. As a disinterested spectator, I 
watch from afar the intellectual advance of the 
whole world. Placed by my own choice outside 
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the pale of society^ I see before me at a glance, 
not one small centre but the whole earth. I can 
judge better of events in which I take no direct 
share, nor wish to play any personal part. To 
my thinking, there is nothing more sad than to 
see man, a passing guest on this marvellous globe, 
quit it without having known, nay, without ever 
having wished to know, anything about it ; with- 
out trying to apprehend the admirable laws by 
which it is governed ; ignorant, or nearly so, of 
its history, its nature, and the conditions of its 
existence. Talk to me, indeed, of the progress 
of civilisation, while amongst a million of men 
there is hardly one who has formed to himself 
even a confused idea of the earth he inhabits, 
and the sun which illumines it I The science of 
Kepler and Galileo has weighed the stars, has 
partly ascertained the chemical composition of 
worlds whose light traverses millions of miles to 
reach us ; and the great herd of men, nay, the 
majority of the chosen few of this strange herd, 
have not even any curiosity about these prodi- 
gies. Their nose bent down to the ground in 
quest of 'material enjoyments, they move hither 
and thither, eat, digest, push, and fight like sheep 
to clamber one above the other; multiply, die, 
and that is all. One may indeed learn to put up 
with human wickedness, but there is no getting 
reconciled to human stupidity. Well, then, I 
at leajst was resolved not to share in this 
stupidity. During the ten years that I have 
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been here, taken np, as is supposed, cnltiyating 
mj land, I have entirely re-educated myself in 
educating my son, and now, when my time for 
parting with life comes, I shall be able to 
say with satisfaction, even I : there is not a 
mystery in nature that I have not explored, not 
a physical or physiological phenomenon that I 
have not sought to understand^ not one great 
thing that I have not felt and appreciated, and 
this world, with all its infinite intricacies, has 
belonged to me as much as it can belong to any 
single man ! ' 

The kebbir's face beamed as he spoke. He 
had gradually warmed with his subject, and as 
he went on expressing his views, seemed to have 
no other thought than to do so frankly and 
forcibly. But suddenly changing his tone, he 
feared that he had been too much carried away, 
and had thus, unintentionally as it were, lectured 
his guest. For he had no notion whether Cap- 
tain Thierry shared a single view of his, indeed 
the repulsion that he ^had manifested for the chief 
one of all, suddenly suggested that he was not 
unlikely to repudiate the others. Therefore 
turning to him with a smile^ and holding out his 
hand — 

^ Heaven forgive me ! ' he exclaimed. ^ I think 
you must take me for some redresser of all human 
wrongs. I am nothing less, I assure you. I 
think that both my opinions and my way of life 
are more just than the materialism of our age, 
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but I do not set myself up as an example to any 
one, and I shall be grieved if joa looked upon 
what I have just been saying as anything more 
than an accidental outburst. I pray you to view 
me merely as a man who follows the instinct of 
his nature, and finds it answer, but who would 
willingly give up a portion of his own happiness 
to free his friends from their legitimate causes of 
sorrow/ 

The captain pressed the hand that held his 
own. Then as if anxious to pursue his intel- 
lectual investigation to the end — 

^Your son,* said he to the kebbir, < cannot 
share your dislike to the worlds for he has never 
known it. Will he, like you, consent to pass 
his4ife in solitude? Have you really consulted 
his good in isolating him from his fellow-creatures, 
in setting before him as an example your — what 
shall I say— your misanthropy ? ' 

^In the first place, I am no misanthrope,' 
replied the kebbir, laughing. ' Misanthropy 
implies want of sympathy and affection, and, 
thank God, you may observe that these sad de- 
fects are not mine. I love nature, Jove solitude, 
and in my case no bitterness is mingled with tKis 
love. And further, I never imitated those pre- 
tended liberals, who are at bottom only tyrants 
in disguise, and while claiming political liberty 
oppress their family and their servants. I never 
thought myself authorized to bend my son's 
tastes to my own. I endeavoured to give him 
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jast views of thiDgs, and earlj to warn him of the 
delusiveness of appearances. At the same time 
I always sought to- preserve him from pride and 
hate. I kept repeating to satiety that duty 
obliged us to help those even whom we were un* 
able to esteem. I did more, not choosing that he 
should ever accuse me of having unduly influ- 
enced his course of life, or regret a world fraught 
with the seductions of the unknown^ I made him 
acquainted with that world. During one whole 
year we travelled together all over Europe. I 
made him probe wounds, fathom abuses of all 
kinds, springing from a state of society of which 
interest is the keystone. I endeavoured to dis- 
pel any illusion he might have as to hypocrisy, 
that leprosy of modern times ; and, above all, I 
proved to him that rivalry, hatred, and the 
majority of evil passions are due merely to the 
ignorance, vanity, envy, and so many other paltry 
vices perpetually excited by the unnatural 
crowding togiether of men in large cities, and 
by their extravagant, I might say brutal, crav- 
ing for material enjoyments. It so happened 
that my boy felt as I. He could not coldly con- 
template the wretchedness engendered by an ex- 
cessive civilisation. It distressed him so much, 
and many other mean and trivial facts so jarred 
his nature, that he ended by imploring me to take 
him back to our desert. And do not tell me 
that this early experience has not been good for 
him, or has made him cold and sceptical ; for I 
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defy jou to find a youth of his age of a brighter 
temper, or more desirous to be of use to others.' 

' My daughter and I have had abundant proof 
of that,' replied the captain. ^ But bear with my 
doubts, my apprehensions. You will agree with 
me that every man ought to serve his country, 
and to labour according to his strength and his 
means for the good of his fellow-creatures? 
What will you make of your son ? He is of age 
to choose a profession.' 

' I shall make him a cultivator of the soil like 
myself,' said the kebbir ; ' and if you know a 
nobler calling, name it that I may give it him.' 

These words, pronounced in an accent of most 
complete sincerity, extorted from the captain a 
gesture of amazement. The kebbir continued — 

' Do you not think that it would be better for him 
than to live the life of half the young men of the 
day ? to wither up his heart by familiarity with all 
manner of poisoned pleasures, and, at the same time, 
sacrifice health and strength^ in the vitiated atmo- 
sphere of an office, in order to triple or quadruple his 
fortune ? or even to enter one of those professional 
callings, — honourable no doubt, — which would 
constantly bring before him the blighting spectacle 
of the disgraces and miseries of humanity ? No, 
my dear fellow ; my boy — and this is his most 
ardent wish — will lead the same field life his 
father leads, will do good as his mother does, and 
will recreate himself by study, which is the only 
thing that can stifle evil passions in their germ.' 
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The captain had never heard such a declaration 
of principles as this. All the ideas that he had 
docilely accepted from society were shaken. To 
a man like him who had never sought to fathom 
the realities of life, and whose ambition was con- 
fined to getting through his career reputably and 
as profitably as he could, there was something so 
astounding in this independent tone that he was 
perfectly bewildered. 

After a moment's silence, however, he returned 
to the charge. /AH this,' said he, ^is, in my 
opinion, merely a matter of temperament. If 
your family is happy, and regrets nothing the 
world can offer, you were unqualifiedly right in 
acting as you did. I shall no longer argue with 
you respecting questions upon which you can 
always silence me by adducing the happines&^ 
certainly rare amongst men — ^that you enjoy. 
You are quite a new object to me, and one I did 
not before believe in, an Alceste of a calm spirit, 
a Timon who pardons humanity. What others 
have done through despair, in consequence of 
some violent shock, some ruin to their hopes or 
enmity to the whole world, you, for your part, 
have done to obey a law of your nature. I see 
nothing to reprehend in this. But do tell me, 
however, when you made up your mind to quit 
the service, what suggested the idea of settling 
yourself here?' 

' I knew the spot from having formerly en- 
camped here/ replied the kebbir, smiling at this 
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last question, ^and had been charmed with its 
solitude and beauty. One day, when I was at 
Algiers in quest of a grant of land, I learned 
that this bordje and the land adjoining it was to 
be sold. It belonged to a Moor of Cherchell, who, 
having had disputes with the Gpvemment, wished 
to retire into Morocco. He offered his property 
for a morsel of bread. I paid him its full value. 
This took half my sister's legacy, the other half 
I placed in the Algiers bank, intending it for my 
children's fortune ; and although the first year we 
spent here was not quite exempt from privations 
and anxiety on account of my family, we have 
never had reason to regret our determination.' 

' The Arabs around must surely have looked 
with an evil eye at your settling yourself down 
here,' said the captain. ' How did they receive 
you?' 

' When the governor first heard of my inten- 
tion he offered me an armed escort. I refused it. 
I was then charged with extreme imprudence. 
But I knew the Arabs, and how to deal with 
them. I went among them unarmed and alone, 
and dismounting before the tent which in every 
douar is reserved for guests, I asked, according 
to custom, '^ hospitality in the name of God." I 
was everywhere received. Before long I was 
surrounded by all the horsemen of the tribes. I 
then told them that I had bought the property ; 
showed them the deed of sale, which was drawn 
up in Arabic, mentioned the price given, and 
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added, that I had come to take possession. They 
all looked at me with surprise, still uneasy, but 
delighted with my boldness. Then I went on. 
I told them that I came as a friend, that I only 
desired the good of my neighbours, and was ready 
to protect and defend them. Fortunately for me 
the douar was surrounded by hostile tribes. Al- 
most immediately upon my arrival we learnt that 
an armed band was about to attack it with a view 
to pillage. At once I summoned all the able 
men, had the women, old men, and children quar- 
tered in my dwelling, shut the door upon them, 
then putting myself at the head of the horsemen, 
we went and lay in ambuscade in that wood that 
you see yonder above Oued Dhamous. Two 
hours later the band of robbers lay scattered on 
the ground, and my new friends reconducted me 
home with great pomp. From that hour my 
ascendency over them was established.' 

' Ever since then,' continued the kebbir, after 
a slight pause, ' I have applied myself to gaining 
their affections by justice, toleration, and services 
of various kinds. I heard that the Koubba of 
Sidi-el-Bahri, the tomb of a much revered man, 
about thre^ miles from here, had fallen into ruin. 
I had it restored at my expense — I allowed my 
neighbours a right of way through my land — a 
favour my predecessor had always refused them ; 
so that they might lead their flocks to pasture by 
an easier and shorter road. I discharged such of 
my servants as ill-treated or tried to take them 
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in. What more have I to tell you ? I continue 
to play here on my private authority the same 
helpful and pacifying part which the State in- 
trusted me with for twenty years. I doctor my 
neighbours when they are ill ; I relieve them when 
they are in want ; I lend grain to some ; I give it 
at times to others who are poorer. I never grudge 
them my advice as to the care of their cattle and 
the improvement of their lands ; I protect them 
against usurers ; I make peace between them ; in 
short, I bring them gradually, and not without 
some- difficulty, for they are indolent and fohd of 
routine, to adopt what there is of good in our 
civilisation without relinquishing What is noble 
and elevated in their' own, and as, thank God, 
humanity is at bottom always and everywhere the 
same, I have been able to procure the respect of 
all around me by deserving their affection.' 

^ Your conduct has been equally generous and 
skilful,' rejoined the captain, ^and I approve 
you for it.' 

The two men then rose and left the shade of 
the enormous cedar, which, spreading its giant 
arms afar, reared its shorn head on high. It 
seemed a vast tent supported by one single 
colossal pillar. Birds of many kinds were flut- 
tering and singing all around it, and a strong 
resinous scent exhaled from its sun-heated foli- 
age. 

As they were about to return by the path lead- 
ing through the nursery, they saw below them, 
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on the bhie sea, a steamer ruffling tbe water by 
its paddles, and leaving behind it a long trail of 
black smoke. This steamer was making for 
Algiers, and was the same which two days before 
had taken the second detachtnent under the cap- 
tain's command to the Bay of Montararach. 

^ That reminds me of my duty,* said the latter, 
as soon as he saw it. 

'Are you then thinking of leaving us thus 
soon ? ' inquired the kebbir. < 

' I shall leave this evening, if you will permit 
me.' 

At that moment they saw the white-robed Mar- 
garet, accompanied by her mother and Naomi, 
returning from their walk, followed by Stephen 
at a little distance. Advancing towards them, 
the two friends soon joined the ladies, and fell 
into conversation with them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE QOURBIS. 

THE kebbir and his guest had been conversing 
beneath the cedar-tree for nearly an hour, 
when Margaret went to waken Naomi, and 
invite her to take a walk with her and her 
mother. The three partook of a light breakfast, 
and afterwards, wrapping themselves in long 
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shawls to guard against the chill of the early 
morning, they bent their steps towards a wooded 
hill, situated about a mile and a half from the 
bordje. They found everything there already 
astir ; profiting by the first rain of the season, 
called seed-time rain^ the labourers had got their 
ploughs into full operation, and these might be 
seen from a distance, drawn by small Kabyle 
oxen full of life and spirit, cleaving the mois- 
tened earth with shining shares, while Arabs 
armed with spades and hoes were making trenches 
between the furrows to carry ofl^ the superfluous 
moisture. In the hollows sheltered from the west 
wind others were busy digging great holes, to 
ventilate the earth before planting young trees 
therein ; and a crowd of men and children were 
hastening to gather the ripe fruits before the wet 
season came to rot them. Some were picking off 
the last figs, others tearing away jujubes, of 
which, in Algeria, a thin wine much liked by 
colonists is made ; others were shelling the seeds 
of the mastich-trees, which contain an insipid kind 
of oil used for lamps ; others again were nipping 
off the stalks of the olives, then arranging them 
in heaps, to get softened by slightly fer- 
menting. Lastly, some few were occupied in 
gathering cotton ; taking the white fleece from 
out the half open pods, and spreading it on thin 
hurdles to dry in the sun. Order, peace, and 
cheerfulness presided over these rural labours, 
carried on in pure air, beneath a splendid sky. 
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The birds were cbirping, the swallows^ just 
arrived from northern lands, were following the 
workmen to pick up grubs and worms from, the 
loosened clods, and countless butterflies were 
hovering over the reviving flowers, first and 
poetic signs of a second spring. 

A tall vigorous Kabyle was standing in the 
middle of a field cutting with his hatchet aloes for 
stakes. With his white gandoura raised like 
a tunic, leather leggings, and naked feet, fair- 
haired and handsome, he seemed the young 
divinity of this Eden. The dainty fellow, dis- 
liking the sun, had rolled long branches of cle- 
matis around his brow, and his eyes smiled out 
from beneath his turban of flowers, while his 
brilliantly white teeth lit up his lips. 

Stephen was standing a few paces off watching 
the digging of a plot of ground. As soon as he 
saw the three ladies in the distance, he ran to 
meet them, and his mother allowed him to accom- 
pany them in their walk. Then making their 
way through the wood, they went on to the 
gourhia of the tribe of Beni-Haoua, which were 
clustered together at some little distance. 

What is called in Africa a gourbi is a cabin 
of dried mud, exactly similar in plan to a 
Moorish dwelling, which again is merely a devia- 
tion from a Grecian house. When one happens 
to look down from the mountain side on one of 
these primitive habitations, it appears low and 
flat, like a long chest, with a square opening in 
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the centre. There are not more than six feet 
between the ground and the terrace. A bare 
grey wall, with a low and narrow door, serves 
as faqade. The rooms are all small and dark, 
and dimly lighted from the court. An inner 
gallery, supported by thin stems of tree?, runs 
round this court, which is scarcely twelve feet 
square* In short, the dwelling is a wretched 
one, and the rooms mere dog-kennels. 

Most generally a scrubby mastich-tree, shadow- 
ing a small plot of trodden earth, rises not far 
from the gourbis. It is here that the family of 
the Arab peasant assembles to receive strangers, 
take their siesta, and say their prayers. 

Sometimes a dilapidated, broken-winded horse^ 
partly covered with a woollen rag, may be seen 
hobbled under this said mastich-tree. The soil all 
around him is trampled and dusty, strewn with 
bits of straw and remnants of fruit and vege- 
tables; a thin hedge of Indian fig, with its 
dull dirty-green club-shaped leaves struggling 
here and there, grows behind the gourbis, and all 
this produces a not uninteresting but melancholy 
impression of hardship and poverty. 

Not a piece of furniture, not an implement of 
agriculture, is to be found in the court or rooms. 
Two striped pots, fall of rancid butter, hang 
from the beams of the gallery by a bit of 
string. A gourd hooked on to the frame of 
the door shakes in the wind. A hole, with fire 
in it — ^a savage's hearth — smokes in a dark 
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corner, with a pot on it, where nameless food is 
being cooked. Young chickens are pecking 
about here and there. A hapless fig-tree con- 
torts itself in an angle of the court, in an attitude 
of despair, imploring a breath of air and sun- 
shine; around it are grouped some bleating 
goats, their strong smell filling the whole dwell- 
ing. Two tall earthen jars serve to hold the 
grain. In one corner stands the Arab mill, a 
large stone, turned by a stick, which grinds the 
com upon a second stone. The bed is merely a 
projection of the wall, about three feet high, with 
palm-tree matting by way of sheets. Above it 
hangs the cradle of the new -bom, a kind of little 
cage made of reeds, and suspended by two poor 
cords. When the mother is in bed, she has but 
to stretch out her arm to rock her infant to sleep. 
There is something touching and poetical in this 
small and graceful object, balanced in the air like 
a bird's nest, and from whence proceed tiny com- 
plaints. 

About sixty gourbis, all built on the same 
place, were grouped behind the trees of the wood. 
As soon as our party approached they were 
announced by dogs, who, bounding up on the 
terraces, began to set up a furious barking. One 
might have supposed that these ferocious crea* 
tures, with their pointed noses, red hair, and 
bushy tails were actually about to fall on the 
party and devour them forthwith, but loud cries 
were soon heard, bare arms brandishing sticks 
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appeared above the walls, and the dogs chastised 
for their excess of vigilance^ jumped down into 
the courts, to go and hide away in the darkest 
comers they could find. 

Naomi^ who had been frightened by them, had 
taken hold of her hostess's arm. When the latter 
had succeeded in reassuring her, she said, — 

* You are now about to see for yourself, 
my dear child, how hard the condition of Arab 
women. The most wretched of European 
peasants, nay, even negresses in countries where 
slavery still continues, are fortunate in com- 
parison. Look at these hovels, into which one 
must stoop to enter, which are rather dens 
than houses, it is here that they are bom, live, 
and die, and during their whole life their hard 
labour hardly affords them the means of sub- 
sistence. It is they who milk sheep, goats, cows, 
and beat the butter ; they who take care of the 
horse, dress its sores, carry it its water, straw, and 
barley, saddle and unsaddle it, and keep the har- 
ness in order. They prepare and tan the skins for 
carrying water in, they grind the corn and then 
make the bread. They knead clay for making all 
manner of jars. As soon as they wake they have 
to collect wood for cooking, then they must go 
to the well, then prepare the food, and when all 
about them are satisfied^ they set to weaving 
stuffs for clothes, and making goat-hair ropes and 
tents. Everything in the household depends 
upon them. I really do not know what it is they 
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do not make. I have seen some of them carry 
on their hack for miles wood and stones to haild 
their gonrhis, and others build these gourbis 
with their own hands. When thej are old, worn 
out by fatigue and infirmity, they still work on. 
And, do you know, these unfortunate women are 
perhaps the only ones in the world who never 
complain of their fate? One virtue sustains 
them throughout life — resignation.' 

Naomi felt her heart ache at this account. 
Margaret interposed to cheer her — 

' There are some of them who are better off/ 
said she to her mother. 

*Yes/ replied the latter; *you mean the 
wives of the chiefs^ the possessors of large tents. 
They have indeed servants to do their household 
work for them, but they lead a very idle and 
confined life. They are vain and expensive, 
without any other source of amusement than 
their dress ; and, unlike the women of a lower 
class, who support a whole family by their 
labour, they^ on the contrary, are often the 
occasion of ruin to their husbands.' 

' You have just spoken of tents,' said Naomi, 
' but where are they ? I do not see a single one 
around.' 

' They are farther off, dear child, beyond the 
wood, and beside the fountain. We shall go to 
them by and by; but first we have to visit 
some of these gourbis.' 

It was not without a certain uncomfortable 
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sensation that Naomi looked at these miserable 
dwellings. There was sach destitution in them 
all, and the twilight that pervaded them was so 
gloomy, that she kept asking herself if human 
beings really could and did inhabit such wretched 
lairs. But on entering, what most surprised her 
wsjs the expression of perfect serenity imprinted 
on every face. Old men, women, children were 
all indeed serious, some of them even extra- 
ordinarily grave, but there was no bitterness or 
discontent in any of their faces. As soon as they 
saw their visitors approach, they advanced to meet 
them, respectfully kissing the hem of their gar- 
ments, and blessing them < in the name of God.' 
Margaret^ more especially, seemed to be an 
object of perfect veneration to these simple 
beings. The little children took her hands and 
pressed them to their hearts, the women em- 
braced her knees, the men, when they looked at 
her, shaded their eyes with their arms, as though 
unable to endure the brightness of her beauty, 
and in the midst of all this adoration, the young 
girl remained perfectly at her ease. But she 
kept an eye upon all that went on, and whenever 
she noticed a child in distress^ or a woman 
who scarcely ventured to raise her forehead in 
presence of her lord and master, she walked 
straight up to the man, looked him full in the 
face with her clear eyes, and in her limpid, musi- 
cal voice, with generous and authoritative frank- 
ness, said to him in Arabic, — 
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* Thou shalt love thy son as thyself!' 
Or else — 

' Honour the mother of thy children !' 
As to Stephen, it may be presumed that the 
Arabs had a special regard for him, for there was 
not one but contemplated him with undisguised 
admiration. 

* May this day be happy to thee, my lord I ' 
said the youths of his own age. 

* My son ! God protect thy course through 
this world/ quavered the old men. 

And then all would begin again in chorus — 
' How is the kebbir ? * 

* May God prolong his days !' 
' He is the father of us all !' 

* We have only him and God to look to!' 
' We are the feathers of his wings !' 
Almost in all these gourbis, however, the visi- 
tors found some claim to listen to, some suffering 
to relieve, or some advice to bestow. Here there 
was a sick child ; there a new-born infant, that 
its parents would not suffer to be vaccinated — not 
understanding that this was necessary to prevent 
small-pox, but fearing that it might spread the 
contagion throughout the family; — while there 
again a woman had had all her goats seized by 
the forest ranger on the plea of their injuring 
the State plantations, and, deprived of her flocks, 
the unfortunate creature was left entirely without 
resource. Farther on was a man who had had 
the cave in which he kept his com washed into 
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accnstomed to such scenes, was intensely interested 
in all around her. She never ceased looking 
from one to the other of her hosts, and knew not 
which most to admire, — a mother who had given 
birth to such children, or children who moulded 
themselves so well on such a mother. She was 
affected^ touched, amazed at what she saw, and 
very painfully felt her own passive part in it all ; 
for she too would have given much to help to 
relieve the misery she saw, yet dared not even 
say so, and ashamed, almost annoyed at her own 
inaction, and watching for an opportunity to 
follow her heart's prompting, she frowned from 
time to time, and bit her lip with her little 
teeth. 

At length the opportunity came. They were 
in a gourbi that stood apart, and was more 
miserable than any of the rest. She had been 
the last to enter it^ and the room in which she 
stood was so dark that she could at first hardly 
tell what it was she saw. When, however, her 
pupils, contracted by the bright light outside, had 
sufficiently dilated, she made out, stretched on 
the ground on a shred of carpet, an aged Arab, 
whose teeth were chattering with cold beneath 
his covering of rags, and who seemed to have lost 
the use of his limbs, for he did not stir, and only 
the movement of his eyes and his shivering 
showed that he retained a remnant of life. 

His wife sat on her heels beside his head. 
She was an old flat-featured M'zabite> wrapped 
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entirely round by a ragged hatk^ and wearing 
a very wide sort of turban, with false plaits 
of black hair streaming down her bony cheeks, 
which were covered by a thick layer of 
rouge. Thus dressed out, with her prominent 
bright red cheek-bones, her painted eyes, long 
teeth^ and enormous silver rings fastened in her 
ears, this woman had a wild and sinister expres- 
sion. Her arms were tatooed with great blue 
stripes, and with her bony fingers she kept me- 
chanically carding wool. Opposite her, also 
seated upon her bare heels, a young mulatto girl 
was turning her distaff, her arms raised in the 
same way, and turning her sweet smiling face 
towards the strangers. Nothing could be more 
simple than her costume, or more classical than 
her attitude. Her haik of coarse brown linen 
fell around her slender form in picturesque angu- 
lar folds; thin brass bugles danced on her 
wrists ; her fine, smooth, and warmly tinted skin, 
her purely oval face, her very large eyes, her 
straight nose, and her mouth, which seemed cut 
out of some purple fiower, all gave a nameless 
infantine charm and graceful wildness to her 
personal appearance. The tip of her little foot 
peeped out of the edge of her haik, and the nails 
were slightly coloured with henna. 

The dying man was an old caravan leader, 
ruined by the incursions of the Tonarengs, and had 
lost the use of his lindbs through the damp cold of 
nights spent in the desert. His wife had become 
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\f insane two years before, on seeing a son torn to 

tg pieces before her ejes by a lioness of the Atlas. 

^ The young girl was their servant* For these last 

f two yearsy without anything to compel her to it 

t except her own heart, she had supported her 

master and mistress by her labour, and made a 
^ vow not to marry till after their death. 

Margaret, on entering, saluted the aged pair, 
and advancing to the mulatto girl offered her a 
piece of money^ which she took, gracefully kissing 
the white hand that tendered it ; then, raising her 
arms, she slowly resumed her statuesque attitude, 
and her distaff turned with singular rapidity in 
her rounded fingers. Margaret, leaning over to- 
wards Naomi, explained in a few words how this 
girl, actuated by a touching spirit of self-devotion, ' 
provided for her master's wants, then having 
saluted them again, she left the dark room and 
followed her mother and brother. But Naomi 
did not immediately follow her. She had observed 
the raggedness of the clothes about the bed-ridden 
man, and the cold that made him shiver led her 
to get over her shyness and obey her charitable 
impulse. As soon, therefore, as she found her- 
self alone with the servant and the two sufferers, 
she hastily took off her shawl, threw it over the 
Arab, and, without waiting for the thanks of the 
young mulatto, went out at the door, but there 
she found Stephen waiting for her. Thus caught 
in the fact, and forgetting that sooner or later 
she would certainly be questioned as to the dis- 
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appearance of her shawl, she could not help 
blushing, and stammered out a few words to ex- 
plain her conduct. Stephen replied that he 
thought it very excusable, and the ice being thus 
broken between them, the timidity with which 
each had inspired the other disappeared. This 
trifling interest sufficed to lead these two young 
creatures, who had hardly dared to address one 
another the evening before, to look up with some 
degree of confidence, and to exchange a few 
ideas. 

But although they got so far, they were none 
the less inwardly conscious of an emotion and an 
unrest which forbade their speaking what they 
really felt. Any one who had heard them as 
they followed Margaret and her mother to the 
fountain would have rather wondered at the tone 
of their conversation. Stephen was dying to tell 
Naomi that he thought her the most beautiful of 
women ; that since he had met her the whole 
world seemed glorious and entirely new, that it 
was now no longer sympathy, but an ardent pas- 
sion for humanity that he felt, because, feeling 
himself so happy, he would fain have shared this 
happiness with every living thing, and, mean- 
while, embarrassed, choking with unuttered feel- 
ings, he contented himself with pointing out to 
her the beauties of the valley they were crossing, 
and next, by a violent effort of courage, asked 
her whether she would be afraid to spend her life 
in a solitude like this. As to Naomi, she thought 
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herself ungracioas, almost nngratefal, to the one to 
whom she owed her life. She would have wished to 
express her gratitude, to tell him that she looked 
upon him as a brother; but withheld by her 
timidity, fearing to appear awkward, or not to 
find sufficiently expressive words, she took ad- 
vantage of the embarrassment of her companion, 
went like bim into ecstasies about the beauty of 
the landscape, and, in reply to his one direct 
question, declared that solitude would have no 
terror for her, provided only that her father did 
not find it irksome. Thus from the first they 
hardly communicated to each other anything of 
what both so longed to reveal. Stephen, indeed, 
half consoled himself for this by reflecting that he 
should have more than one opportunity of walk- 
ing and talking with Naomi, but she did not even 
take such a possibility into account. She dared 
not wish to see again one who had so suddenly 
obtained such possession of her thoughts. She 
knew she had a duty to fulfil, and that her whole 
life was bound up with that duty ; but for the 
first time since she had entered into this serious 
compact with herself, she questioned whether it 
might not one day be a somewhat painful one, 
and, although without any actual prevision of 
the conflicts to which it might soon expose her, 
she began to regret that necessity had condemned 
her to devote her whole life to her father; 
Nature from the very first obscurely struggled 
in her heart with filial piety, and this occa- 
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aioned a vague unrest, which might soon amount 
to definite anxiety. 

The young pair had relapsed into silence some 
time before they reached the fountain. A crowd 
of Arab women, coming up from the valley, were 
pressing round the stone trough, filling their goat- 
skin bottles, then returning towards the gourbis. 
They were almost all of them dressed in grey 
woollen garments, a handkerchief tied behind 
their head disguised the lower part of their faces, 
and one saw only the eyes, their lower lids 
painted blue. Heavy coarse silver ornaments 
shook and tinkled, from their ears, on their necks, 
their breasts, and around their wrists and ankles. 
These women thus masked, pushing each other 
into the mud, with their broad bare feet and 
naked arms, had a strong scent of musk, and ap- 
peared gifted with extraordinary strength. They 
seized the brimming leathern bottles, lifted them 
above their heads, and then forced their way 
through the crowd. Some had brought asses 
with them, and were loading them. Others, 
carrying a baby at the breast, kept safe in its 
place by a linen bandage, would heap as many as 
three skins upon their backs, and bent nearly in 
two, their legs trembling under them, holding 
their hands under their infant, strode on, head 
bent, and shoulders wet through, breathing hard, 
bathed in sweat, and leaving a damp track be- 
hind them. Not a man was to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of the fountain ; only women and 
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children. Boys of ten, already grave in de- 
meanour, were seen helping their mothers, and 
quite little girls, their faces hidden, and affect- 
ing to rest their hand on their hip as did the 
women, balanced on their heads vases of red 
clay, from which a few drops often got spilt. 

This picture was at once sad and charming, 
but neither Stephen nor Naomi looked at it. 
Margaret had to call to them more than once, 
before, shaking off their own private thoughts, 
they turned their heads towards the fountain. 

Already the flock of women, children, and 
asses were on their way back into the valley, 
and from afar were heard the harsh voices of the 
mothers, who sang to soothe the infants hanging 
at their breast. All soon disappeared behind a 
clump of trees, and the walking party then bent 
their steps towards the bordje, which showed 
dazzlingly white in the sunshine between its tufts 
of verdure. Naomi was now walking with^ her 
hostess, and the latter was entertaining her with 
a hundred details relative to the wretched fami- 
lies they had been visiting. 

^ Every day,' said she, ' I take this same walk 
i with my children. And I am obliged to do so, 

' ' for such is the discretion of these poor people, 

that they would never come of their own accord 
to ask me for relief.' 
I ' But this is to accept a positive bondage/ re- 

turned Naomi. 

^I do not deny it, dear child,' returned the 
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saintly woman. ^ But the bonda^ of duty is 
not one that I ever feel irksome.' 

These words did away with the shade of regret 
which had for a moment clouded filial duty in 
Naomi's inmost heart. She raised her head, re- 
sumed her cheerful confident expression, and 
when, after the kebbir and the captain had joined 
them, the walking party, with appetites sharp- 
ened by the open air, took their places around 
the family board, she found herself able to look 
at Stephen, who was seated opposite her, with 
undisturbed tranquillity. But it seemed written 
that circumstances should combine with feeling 
to hamper her fixed resolve ; for, at a few words 
uttered by the kebbir, her face suddenly flushed, 
then grew very pale. 

' You have seen the consequences,' the kebbir 
was saying to Captain Thierry, ' of exposing a 
woman to the vicissitudes of autumn weather in 
this country of ours. Take my advice, and do 
not condemn your charming daughter to undergo 
the discomforts that await you at Montararach. 
Leave her with us. My wife, I need not tell 
you, will take a mother's care of her. My 
daughter will love her as a sister, and you shall 
come and see her as often as you like.' 

Naomi felt her hand taken by her hostess, 
who said, ' Why do you tremble so, my dear 
child ? Does the idea of remaining with us ter- 
rify you ?' 

' Oh no, no I ' replied the young girl, continuing 
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to tremble and growing still paler. ' But I could 
not think of forsaking my father.' 

' You shall not forsake him, my child/ said the 
kebbir. ' You shall go and see him every day 
that the weather allows it. One of our mules 
will take you to Montararach in less than an 
hour, — it is but six miles. Therefore accept our 
hospitality, I beg. I assure you that at this time 
of year, uncomfortably lodged as you would be 
either in a tent or log hut, you could hardly fail 
to fall sick, and you would then be a cause of 
uneasiness to your father, instead of the sweet 
solace you wish.' 

Stephen blushed, and kept his eyes fixed on 
his plate, while the captain looked at his daughter. 
He was much touched by the kindness of his 
early comrade, and in spite of his dread of being 
alone, he could not disguise from himself that 
there was reason in what the kebbir said. Naomi 
saw by his face that he was about to yield, and, 
urged by filial love, said hurriedly — 

* Why do jDVL not stay here too, dear father ? 
You could go daily to the camp. I entreat you 
to do so,' added she with blended tenderness and 
embarrassment ; ' it would make me so happy to 
have you with me !' 

'Impossible, my child,' replied the captain. 
' I appreciate your kind feeling, but it is my duty 
to share the privations of my soldiers.' 

Then turning towards the kebbir — 

* I accept your offer, my good friend,' said he, 
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* and may God recompense to you the delight it 
affords me.' 

It was in vain to discuss any determination 
once taken by the captain, as his daughter well 
knew. She blushed once more, and bent her 
head. The poor child foresaw that she should 
have to suffer, and all manner of sad presenti- 
ments weighed on her heart. 
. That same evening Monsieur Thierry, after 
again thanking his hosts, set off with Faitha and 
Maumenesche ; Oarida remained with Naomi at 
the bordje. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

THE five winter months passed away unmarked 
by incidents worthy of being related, either 
as regards the military detachment encamped at 
Montararach, or the inhabitants of the Oned 
Dhamous bordje. Every day, when the roads 
were practicable, Naomi, accompanied sometimes 
by one of her hosts, at others by Ourida or Mau- 
menesche, rode over to see her father, and spent 
some hours alone with him. The worthy officer's 
chronic gloom was very slightly decreased, tried 
to the utmost as he now was by the inclemency 
of the season, and continually meeting with fresh 
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obstacles to the progress of the new station. 
There were moments when, despite all his courage 
and patience^ he thought he must give up his 
task. Almost every week the weather obliged 
the soldiers to suspend operations. They had to 
encamp in mud, and the greater number of them 
were complaining of rheumatic pains, or strug- 
gling with attacks of fever. 

One tempestuous night was enough to destroy 
what had cost several months of hard work. The 
rain filled the trenches, carried away building 
materials, undermined and overthrew walls ; the 
wind broke the young trees, blew away the tents, 
staved in the log huts ; and the few days of fine 
weather which sometimes came with the waning 
of the moon, were invariably employed in repair- 
ing the damage done by floods and hurricanes. 
Whenever the captain went over io the bordje, 
it was to pour himself out in complaints against 
the administration that had imposed such a task 
at so unpropitious a season. The kebbir did all 
he could to encourage and console him ; gave him 
good advice as to the treatment of the sick and 
the rebuilding of the works laid low by storms, 
but despite the ascendency he exercised over his 
former comrade, he had much ado to conquer his 
irritation. From the day when chance had 
brought them once more together, the kebbir had 
discovered the profound melancholy which poison- 
ed the worthy officer's existence, and had never 
ceased to contend against this fearful moral 
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disease— 4.nd yet excusable in a man so tried — 
calling in all the resources of his own liberal and 
tolerant philosophy. The captain listened with 
deference, seemed to admit his arguments, re- 
peatedly told him that he was perfectly right to 
lecture him, and that he was infinitely obliged by 
his good advice — and as soon as he was left to 
himself fell back into his misanthropical mood. 
It was only Naomi, with her childish caresses, 
playfulness, and unalterable patience, who could 
in some measure succeed in enlivening him^ and 
consequently she availed herself of the facilities 
afforded by the return of spring to make her 
visits to the camp more and more frequent. She 
had^ herself presided with the utmost care over 
the interior arrangements of her fathers small 
wooden house. She it was who overlooked his 
linen, insisted upon his being warmly clad, and 
changing his dress whenever he came in from an 
inspection of the works ; she stood him in lieu of 
an aide-de-camp ; copied out the reports that he 
was obliged to send over weekly to the Arab 
bureau of the province ; she traced his plans, 
drew his models, and when bad weather confined 
him to his hut, endeavoured to amuse him by 
reading aloud; then, when evening came, she 
mounted her mule and returned to the bordje, 
where every one, amazed at her courage, her filial 
devotion, and her sweet and gracious temper, 
vied with the other in surrounding her with affec- 
tion and respect. 
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As for Stephen, he especially had been un- 
able to watch her loving efforts without intense 
admiration. Each day he discovered a new 
charm in the young girl, whose every action 
seemed inspired by some virtue. Not once dur- 
ing all these months had he ever surprised her 
hesitating or discouraged ; and the more familiar 
he became with her beauty, the more fascinating 
he found it. Naomi had, indeed, no physical 
point of resemblance with the women that Stephen 
knew best. Her modest, tender, slightly lan- 
guishing expression no more recalled the seraphic 
air of Margaret than the serene majesty which 
sat on her mother's brow. Naomi was at once 
very mirthful and very discreet; playful and 
thoughtful both, full of expansion yet full of re- 
serve. One felt that she would never utter her 
whole soul, and yet her heart overflowed with 
tenderness. During the few first days of her 
residence at the bordje she was evidently sad and 
abstracted, though it was equally plain that she 
made great efforts to Conquer her sadness, and 
gradually she succeeded in doing so, either be- 
cause she had much self-control, or because the 
cause of depression was removed. From that 
time her spirits were wonderfully even ; she was 
always to be found equally serene in expression 
and manner. And yet occasionally there was 
something striking in her pallor ; she looked as if 
she had not slept well^ and Margaret's clear and 
searching glance was often anxiously fixed upon 
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her. The fact was the white maiden had ODce 
surprised her new friend, on a day when the 
latter believed herself to be perfectly alone, occu- 
pied in watching Stephen from a distance, and 
to her utter bewilderment she had seen the tears 
coursing down Naomi's face. 

Stephen's timidity had only augmented in pro- 
portioD as the intimacy of the rest of his family 
with the young girl increased. On one occasion, 
swept away by the strength, of his feelings, he 
had resolved to reveal them, but when the mo- 
ment came, her calm manner daunted him, and 
he had not dared to utter a word. This was not 
owing to awkwardness on his part, but he needed 
to be encouraged. He felt that before you speak 
of love to a woman, you should be able to fore- 
see a favourable reception, and Naomi was abso- 
lutely impenetrable. He feared her astonish- 
ment; feared a refusal, which would naturally 
occasion some coolness between her and his 
parents. He fancied that she did not like him ; 
that she was probably engaged to some one else. 
In short, he could not make her out. There was 
no coquetry in her manner ; she neither tried to 
approach nor to avoid him ; if he spoke to her 
she listened, if he pretended to take no notice of 
her she did not seem aT^are of it. She treated 
him, in short, as a friend who can never be more 
than a friend ; and if Stephen was ever provoked 
to utter some innocent phrase or other suscep- 
tible of more than one interpretation, she only 
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looked up at him as though she had not caught 
his meaning. 

At last the young man hegan to question whether 
it really would make him happy to marry one 
who seemed unable to give him more than the 
calm affection of a sister. Stephen had sound 
sense and clear reasoning faculties, and the 
bandage that love had wound about his eyes was 
not thick enough to blind him entirely. He 
had not expected a demonstrativeness foreign 
to a young girl's nature; a very slight degree 
of embarrassment and tender emotion would 
have contented him. One day he set himself, 
with most laudable resolution, to contend against 
his affection ; his self-respect seemed to demand* 
it. He held that it was folly in a man to per- 
sist in adoring one who did not care for him, were 
she ever so perfect ; and having nothing where- 
with to charge this cold Naomi, not one per- 
fidiously encouraging word or look, — without any 
resentment, though with some slight bitterness of 
feeling, he tried hard to divert his thoughts from 
her. He could not do so ! After a month of 
conflict, anguish, hope followed by despair, he 
owned to himself that he was fairly conquered, 
and that the only chance he had of getting over 
his passion was to fly from her who had unwit- 
tingly occasioned it. He determined to confide 
in his mother, and to entreat her to obtain for 
him his father's leave to go away for some 
months. But courageous as was this resolve, the 

L 
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yonng man could not take it without a sharp 
pang. Love had got the mastery over him, spite 
of his native pride, and he was the more unhappy 
the more sweet, lovely, and entirely irreproach- 
able he admitted Naomi to be. 

The month of April had already begun T^hen 
the young man came to this painful resolve, and 
it seemed that everything around him conspired 
to render it harder still. Nature, thanks to the 
return of spring, had put on infinite fascination ; 
everything in the fields spoke of love, everything^ 
in the sky invited to it. The nights, especially, 
were fraught with dangerous sweetness. In the 
morning thick mists rolled slowly and gently 
away from the myrtle-covered plains, and left 
behind a countless store of diamonds amid the 
flowers. Rain hardly ever fell, the slight showers 
just sufiiced to freshen the leaves and keep down 
the dust. The streams were already drying up, 
and the river beds filling with tufts of oleander, 
between which murmured mere threads of water, 
looking at a distance like silver ribbons binding* 
bouquets of verdure. The sky was invariably of 
a light satin -like blue, the sea darker and less 
transparent, and the atmosphere was so pure, 
clear, and colourless, that one could distinguish 
the clearly defined outline of the least objects 
on the horizon. An odour of essences and 
flowers exhaling from orange and citron trees, 
vines, and palms, floated by on the breeze, and 
intoxicated the spirit. The gardens were fra- 
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grant with roses and jasmines. The cockoo be- 
gan his thrilling song as he chased the bees, 
and announced the approach of the hot season. 
The cattle, already tormented by the sun and 
the flies, .were running wildly about the fields, 
and the herdsmen had daily to pursue and get 
them under the trees. In short, there was in the 
very air a nameless spell, evoking dreams of 
love. 

On a certain Saturday towards the end of this 
charming month, which annually turns the coast 
of Africa into a paradise, Stephen, having spent 
the day in superintending the clearing of a tama- 
risk thicket, returned to the bordje with the full 
intention of laying open his heart to his mother. 
The sun was bending towards the mountains, and 
he expected to find her alone, fully believing that 
Naomi would have as usual availed herself of the 
fine day to go over to Montararach. But as he 
got within a hundred feet of the guest-house 
he observed the young girl seated under the 
awning beside his sister Margaret, watching the 
landscape spread out before them, lit up by the 
evening rays with rose colour and gold. 

Half pleased, half provoked, Stephen bowed to 
Naomi^ then expressed his surprise at her early 
return from the village; to which she replied that 
she had not been there at all, her father having 
sent to tell her that he should be obliged to be 
away the whole day, having to buy cattle from 
a neighbouring tribe. Stephen then inquired 
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from his sister whether his mother was at home, 
and on hearing that she was husy with his father 
settling the weekly wages of the workmen, he de- 
termined to put off his disclosare to a more con- 
venient moment. The three young people remained 
sitting on the divan. The Arah track that led from 
Oued Dhamous lay hefore them, and was seen 
at a distance looking like a white stripe across 
the mountain side, narrowing in proportion as it 
left the bordje and approached Montararach. 

The three had already sat there some time, 
chatting and admiring' the magical repose of the 
country, when they observed, a good way off, a 
native woman moving on in their direction seated 
on an ass, and with a young child in her arms. 
This woman must have been coming from the 
douar of the Beni-Haouas, or from the projected 
village, or perhaps from a greater distance still ; 
at all events, she was travelling eastward, and in 
the peculiar position she had assumed on the 
pack-saddle of the donkey, her feet being crossed 
over his back, — ^all that was to be seen of her 
amounted to two large brown hands peeping out 
of a white haik, and large black eyes shining 
like steel naiLs above the handkerchief that con- 
cealed her face. Her child, wrapped in a pink 
burnous, was playing before her on the donkey's 
neck, and the animal himself, so small as to be 
entirely hidden beneath the woman's dress, trotted 
vigorously along. Nothing was to be seen of 
him but his large anxious-looking head with its 
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long ears, and his fonr feet casting long shadows 
as they moved. 

Naomi, although by this time tolerably familiar 
with the habits of the natives, was surprised to 
see an Arab woman travelling thus alone, upon 
which Stephen informed her that this woman be- 
longed to a tribe whose customs differed widely 
from those of the inhabitants of the Tell. 

*^She must be a woman of the Beni-Addds,' 
said he, ' and the Beni- Addes are not Arabs but 
gipsies. No one knows when they came to settle 
in Africa. They say they are all noble, and they 
were very numerous and very powerful in the 
time of the Turks. The most singular thing 
amongst the usages of the tribe w, that the woman 
is the head of the family, and that the man when 
he marries enters into an engagement never to 
disobey her. It is the woman who keeps the 
common purse, frequents the markets, buys and 
sells horses. There are no more cunning horse- 
dealers throughout Algeria than these gipsies. 
Probably this woman is on her way to Cberchell 
on business of this kind. Or perhaps, indeed, 
she has been summoned to some douar in the 
neighbourhood to tell the fortune of a young 
woman about to marry.' 

While Stephen was speaking, the donkey trot- 
ting along the narrow path was nearing the bordje. 
When he had reached the doorway he slackened 
his speedy then suddenly stopped as though his 
instinct taught him that there waa plenty of pro- 
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vender to be had there. Meanwhile, the gipsy 
had been attentiTely looking at the young people, 
and raising herself slightly, and removing the 
handkerchief from her mouth, she addressed the 
kebbir's son in these words : — 

' O master of the dwelling, I am one invited by 
God.' 

* You are welcome,' replied Stephen ; then 
rising, he advanced to lift down the child, and 
while Margaret was helping the gipsy to dis- 
mount^ he called a servant, bade him take the 
ass into the stable, and led the woman into the 
court. 

The negress who had charge of the kitchen was 
immediately summoned, and while the stranger 
was untying the handkerchief stretched over her 
face, the former set out dinner in a low room. 
The three young people surrounded their guest, 
and Margaret attended to all her wants as well 
as to those of her child, a little girl of about eight, 
pretty and graceful, though wild-looking. When 
the gipsy was satisfied, she drank a mouthful of 
water, washed her mouth and hands, then turn- 
ing to her hosts, said in a guttural voice, — 

* The Prophet has said, — " Generosity is a tree 
planted in heaven. Its branches hang down to 
earth. He who treats his guests well, will be able 
to lay hold upon them, and by them he will raise 
himself to Paradise.'' ' 

Then, as Stephen and Margaret bowed in ac- 
knowledgment, she went on — 
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' Tesd^it lives on the road ; she sleeps on the 
back of her ass, and she waits to eat till some 
generous hand be opened. She cannot increase 
her goods by sharing them with her guests, for 
having neither tent nor gourbi, guests she can- 
not have, but she can read the future. Will the 
houris of Oued Dhamous aud the young master 
let her look at their hands? TesHdit may be 
able thus to pay her debt to them.' 

At these words Margaret opened large eyes of 
wonderment, and her brother, turning to Naomi, 
informed her of the gipsy's proposal. 

The young man had but little faith in fortune- 
tellers, but in the state of mind in which he then 
was, he was not sorry to try whether chance 
might not afford some good counsel. 

' I think,' said he to Naomi, ' that Tes&dit 
would be offended if we refused to comply.' 

* I would not offend any one/ replied Naomi. 
'Tell her, therefore, that I am ready to hear 
her.' 

Had Naomi secretly somewhat more faith than 
Stephen in the talents of Tesadit, or was she 
simply actuated by feminine curiosity ? Did she 
feel sure that no one could penetrate her heart, 
and that she was running no risk in permitting 
the gipsy's investigations ? He only who is pre- 
sumptuous enough to assign a definite cause to a 
young girl's actions could venture to answer this 
question. One thing, however, is certain, as 
Naomi prepared to listen to the fortune-teller, 
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she grew rather paler, and her heart beat quicker 
than usDal. But Stephen^ absorbed by his own 
feelings, never remarked it. 

Meanwhile^ night had come down, and Ourida 
having brought in a wax-light placed it on the 
ground, for there was no table in this room ap- 
propriated to native guests. The room was large 
and square, its white -washed walls dazzlingly 
clean ; a Tunis carpet of subduisd colours -was 
laid on the floor, with cushions intended to serve 
as seats. Tesddit having removed her haik ap- 
peared in white linen, her arms and feet bare, 
with large silver bangles about wrists and ankles; 
she had a black silk handkerchief with gold 
stripes round her head, and her necklaces of 
coral, small Morocco coins and glass beads, were 
so numerous that thej literally covered her chest 
from her throat to her waist. Her large almond- 
shaped eyes set obliquely in her head, shone with 
metallic lustre, her complexion was dark, her 
face tatooed all over with blue stripes, her eye- 
lids painted with kohly her teeth brilliant, her 
nose wide, and her expression rather uncanny, 
though gracious. 

Her daughter Zouza was a brown and pink 
child, dressed in a white cotton silk -striped 
gandoura, showing her dainty little feet, their 
heels, thanks to henna, looking like two small 
oranges. While the gipsy, squatted on the 
ground, began a short evocation, the child was 
running about the room on her hands and feet. 
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Her mother at last called* her, and she came and 
sat quietly beside her. There was a sieve be- 
fore the fortune-teller with a little heap of corn 
in it, and the wax candle bpming beside it, and, 
lighting every object ^m below, threw fantastic 
shadows round. 

The gipsy began by examining the hands of 
Stephen and Naomi, while Margaret went to 
close the door of the room. But hardly had she 
glanced at the lines crossing above their wrists, 
than she raised her eyes to their faces. There 
was a silent embarrassment on that of the young 
girl, and Stephen looked decidedly confused. 
TescLdit reflected a moment, then, loosing their 
hands, said, — 

' Men as well as women carry the book of 
their fate suspended round their necks. Each 
day, as well as on the day of resurrection, one 
may say to them, *' Read thy book.'' But it is 
not written that the falcon should read the book 
of the lark. Tes^dit will speak to her young 
friends one by one.' 

Stephen at once acquiesced, and retired with 
Margaret to the other end of the room. The 
gipsy made Naomi sit down before her, then squat- 
ting herself with knees raised to her ears, she 
scattered the grains of corn on the sieve, made 
the young girl touch them, and after observing 
the pattern they formed, she said, in a low 
voice, in incorrect but intelligible French, — 

^ God has not formed the gazelle to live alone. 
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She is skilful and canning, but she knows that 
marriage rules our conduct. The past has livedo 
it cannot forbid the future to live in its turn. 
When the young in the turtle-dove's nest are 
covered with feathers, does the father bid them 
stay there ? Not so. He strikes them with his 
beak and drives them away, for they too must 
build nests. It would be an evil thing were the 
race of the birds of love to die out.' 

The gipsy was silent. Naomi was stricken 
dumb, and asked herself, with surprise and ter- 
ror^ whether her feelings could possibly be dis- 
covered. 

' The wood-pea^ is a pretty flower,' resumed 
Tesadit. ' It grows on the mountains, and poets 
have said that it represented the desire of love. 
Lavender^ on the contrary, grows by the border 
of streams, and it is the flower of silence. Why 
does my daughter gather lavender^ seeing she 
wears the wood-pea in her breast ? ' 

At these words Naomi began to tremble. 
The allusion was so direct that she could not 
look unmoved. Meanwhile TeslLdit, lowering 
her voice, went on, — 

' He on whom you only smile in your sleep 
has no fear of floods. I see him on his good 
horse reddening the face^ of Oued Dhamous. 

^ This species of vetch, with clusters of yellow, white, 
and lilac flowers, is to be found on high pastures in all 
latitudes, as well among the Alps and Pyrenees as the 
Atlas range. 

' That is : humbling, subduing. 
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His breast buras with fire. Thou art to him as 
the ripe Gg to the bee/ 

Naomi blushed crimson. To listen to such 
words under the very eyes of Stephen was per- 
fect torture to her. She would rather have died 
than known that he had heard them. She at- 
tempted to rise and go away, but Tes&dit 
grasped her hand. 

' At an hour's march from hence, on the shores 
of Montararach, I see a French chief,' continued 
she. 'He is all alone in his gourbi, and his 
heart is covered with ashes. The hawk mourns 
his mate and his young. But one remains in 
the nest, and that one lacks wisdom. The way 
to stop the source of a father's tears is not to 
wipe them ; it is to give him another child.' 

At these words Naomi rose, quite determined 
to hear no more. How had this woman thus 
found her out ? Margaret looked at her atten- 
tively, but did not ask her what the gipsy had said. 

Meanwhile Stephen had taken Naomi's place, 
and Tesadit, having shaken the corn together, 
bid him arrange it, and then began to smile. 

' My lord, thou art very learned,' said she, 
' but marabouts themselves lose their wisdom in 
the presence of two bright eyes. The lion, in 
the season of love^ stays with the lioness, for he 
knows that the absent get forgotten.' 

It was now Stephen's turn to blush on finding 
his project known ; but Tes&dit did not leave 
him time to question her. 
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^ When danger threatens the tent of an Arab/ 
she went on, ' he does not have his horse saddled 
in order to go and enjoy himself with his friends. 
He remains in his tent and watches. Danger is 
drawing near you, my lord, from several sides.' 

^ What danger?' inquired Stephen. 

^ It is written/ said the gipsy, * and it is not 
you only who are threatened, but your father, mo- 
ther, sister, all your people, even she who smiles 
in your hearty and that you wish to fly from.' 

' In the name of heaven, explain yourself/ re- 
plied Stephen. ' You are either telling me too 
much or too little.' 

* I tell you what is in your book, my lord, 
neither more nor less. Keep your eyes and 
ears open. You have many to fear ; and re- 
member what you hear now. The first danger 
will come from the north, and on the morrow, 
under the form of a Roumi.^ If you succeed 
in getting rid of him, it will be with money. 
The second danger is three days off, and will 
come from the mountains of Dahra. You will 
have hard work to escape it, and, if you suc- 
ceed, it will be by the help of your good horse. 
The last will come from Montararach, and when 
it comes you will feel the earth tremble as on the 
day of resurrection, — that day when God shall 
be Kadhi, and the angels witnesses.' ' 

1 A Christian. 

> That is to say, when God shall he Judge. Tesftdit is 
quoting the Koran literally. 
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Stephen wondered whether he ought to take 
these gloomy predictions in earnest.^ They 
alarmed him the more, because there was no- 
thing precise about them, and he knew not how 
to avert events, the very nature of which eluded 
him. Meanwhile TeslUlit continued — 

* You will only escape from the greatest danger 
of all by imitating the jerbuali,^ which makes it- 
self a way underground. She whom you love is 
not ^ItLjmg fantasia with you, but, like yourself, 
she is subject to destiny. It is written that you 
will twice save her life. Beware of mistaking the 
hoopoe^ for the vain and thoughtless starling.' 

Tesadit was silent. Although her predictions 
were obscure and might have no real basis, they 
contained a warning which Stephen did not feel 
it right to despise. 

^ I do not believe any more than Stephen in fortune- 
tellers, — ^perhaps my belief is even less than his. I am, 
however, bound to state here that, finding myself one 
evening at Sidi-Ben-Ali's— caid of the Onled Fers, a tribe 
of the Orleansville circle, my host sent for a woman of the 
Beni-Addes, who happened to be passing his douar, to 
amuse me by a specimen of chiromancy. Was it merely 
chance, or was the gipsy in communication with my 
French friends, which seems highly improbable ? Be that 
as it may, she told me the most surprising things, that all 
turned out to be true ; and amongst them, there was one 
circumstance at least which coidd only be known by my- 
self. 

' The jerboa. This little creature inhabits a chalky soil, 
and only comes out of its hole at twilight. 

8 The symbolical character of the hoopoe has been 
handed down from ancient Greece to the Arabs. They 
say that this bird nurses its kind when old. 
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His mother, his sister, and Naomi were threat- 
ened with danger, therefore he at once abandoned 
his intention of leaving home. Prudence, even 
in default of affection, bade him remain with 
them to give all the help he could. When he 
rose his resolve was taken, and emboldened by 
the gipsy's last words, he could not help looking 
at Naomi with an expression of tender interest, 
which answering as it did to her own secret 
emotion, called a light blush into her cheek. 

Meanwhile Margaret advanced in her turn, 
and standing opposite Teslldit, with head slightly 
bent, she looked at her with the tranquil smiling 
eyes of innocence. The gipsy had already 
shaken the corn in the sieve, but she did not ask 
the fair white- clad maiden to touch the grains. 
No one knows what their arrangement told her, 
but she suddenly began to tremble, as though in 
the presence of one of those beings out of 
reach of the impure flames of human passion, 
who by their very nature elude all prevision, 
being superior to all circumstances. Margaret 
continued to look at the gipsy, and her blue 
eyes with their gentle earnestness at length made 
TesSdit look down as though unable to support 
the brightness of a glance in which was nothing 
earthly. She half rose, she stretched out her 
hands, touched the hem of Margaret's garment, 
and gradually bending her head reverently kissed 
it without speaking a word. 

^ Well,' said Stephen, somewhat perplexed by 
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this silence and these marks of respect, ^ have jou 
nothing to say to my sister?' 

^ No, Sidi,' retarned TesSdit, rising, ' for, like 
the book of Mary, mother of Jesus, chosen by 
God among all women,^ your sister's book con- 
tains only white pages ! ' 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ROUMI. 

EARLY on the following morning the gipsy 
had departed, and Stephen was still turning 
over in his mind her singular predictions, when 
his sister, who was seated beside him at the angle of 
the terrace, called his attention to a small party 
of travellers. Looking in the direction she pointed 
out, the young man perceived on the opposite 
bank of Oued Dhamous a native on foot making 
his way down to the river. Behind him came a 
European on horseback, an umbrella over his 
head, and about thirty feet behind again two 
other horsemen — proved by their grey blouses 
and red woollen caps to be soldiers of the artillery 
— were driving four heavily laden mules before 
them. 

The travellers were still too far off to have 

1 Tes&dit is again quoting the Koran. Sidna Meryem is 
held in great veneration by Mahometans. 
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their features distinguished^ and jet Margaret 
confidently asserted the first of them to be no 
other than Maumen^sche. As for the second, 
who came along under his umbrella with an air 
of comic gravity, the young girl no sooner glanced 
at him than she slightly pouted ; and her brother 
asking if she knew who he was, she almost 
imperceptibly shrugged her shoulders, and care- 
lessly replied — 

' He is a Moumu 

At that word Stephen could not help turning 
pale. Although he knew how singularly the 
natives contrive to get exact information of 
whatever is going on in the country, without any 
one being able to find out what means they em- 
ploy for the purpose ; the fact of the stranger's 
arrival on the very day predicted by the gipsy 
surprised him as much as it troubled, and he 
determined that he would lose no time in finding 
out his intentions in order to frustrate them. 

Meantime Maumen^sche had crossed the river, 
and while he was climbing straight up the side 
of the promontory to arrive the sooner at the 
bordje and announce the traveller, the latter 
slowly advanced over the stony river bed, hold- 
ing up his horse, which often stumbled, and at every 
false step jerked the umbrella backwards and 
forwards drolly enough. Stephen was still on 
the terrace with his sister, watching his progress, 
when Maumendsche arrived at the door of the 
bordje, where he shook the dust from his feet, and 
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then, like a familiar guest who does not wish to 
disturb any one, made his way to the kebbir's 
room. He found the latter bending oyer a map 
of Africa, marking out in red ink the stages of 
the road from Algiers to Timbuctoo. The plan 
of establishing a regular line of caravans between 
our possessions and the centre of the continent of 
Africa was very popular at that time in Algeria, 
and the kebbir had taken up the idea at least as 
warmly as the majority of his countrymen. On 
seeing Maumen^sche enter, he suspended his 
avocations, and with a friendly smile reached out 
his hand, over which the guide bent to kiss it. 

^Health to thee^ Manmenesche ! ' said the 
kebbir, drawing back his hand, as the code of 
Mussulman manners prescribes. 

* To thee health, my lord ! ' replied Maumen- 
dsche, remitting a letter with which he had 
been charged by the director of the Arab business 
of the province. 

The kebbir broke the seal. The letter intro- 
duced a 'M. Simon, a respectable capitalist 
recently arrived from Paris, who was going over 
to the village of .Montararach to choose a grant 
of land in the vicinity.' 

We are aware that the kebbir had long known 
Maumen^sche, and have good reason to suppose 
that he fully trusted him. 

' What sort of man is this stranger ? ' he asked. 

^ Oh, my lord,' returned Maumen^sche with a 
gesture of fatigue, ^ he is not a man, he is a 

M 
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mercanti} DuriDg the three days since we have 
left Algiers, he has done nothing but divert thy 
servant and those of his suite. I never saw so 
timid a creature ! He is afraid of everything ; 
of thieves, of fever, of lions, vipers, mosquitos, 
scorpions, of hunger and thirst, of the sun, of 
fatigue, of his horse, his own shadow, and the 
night dews I He rides with two pistols in his 
pockets, and a loaded carbine across his saddle- 
bow. His baggage would more than suffice to 
travel with him to Soudan. He has all 'manner 
of medicines in a great chest, and more than fifty 
troublesome and useless utensils, even to a filter 
for water, and I know not how many pots and 
pans. He never stirs a step without his umbrella, 
and he sleeps under a net to keep off the flies. 
All the way long he has never ceased wondering 
at the bad condition of the country, the width of 
the rivers, the height of the mountains, the 
absence of population, the dirt of the caravan- 
serais ; and he never leaves off behaving himself 
unwisely and unmaianerly. If an Arab speaks 
to him, he asks him for his wife ; if any one comes 
forward to kiss his boot, he never draws it back ; 
he blows upon his food ; he spits in a tent ; in 
short, he offers money in return for hospitality .> 

^ A merchant. The Arabs bestow this name indiffer- 
ently on all Europeans who have no public functions, and 
they generally pronounce it with a contemptuously affected 
tone. 

s It is needless to say that these are positive brutalities 
in an Arab's estimation. 
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All my time is taken up in reafisnring him against 
the danger of wild beasts that never show them* 
selves in the daytime, and preventing bis making 
himself ridiculous in the eyes of those whom we 
meet. In short, my lord, you will see him your- 
self, and know that Manmenesche has not lied.' 

While the guide was speaking, the kebbir kept 
nodding his head as though admitting that the 
portrait must needs be life-like, and might un- 
fortunately apply to the majority of Frenchmen 
newly arrived in Algeria. Then he left his room 
to go and receive the stranger, who had just 
dismounted at the door. He was a man of 
about forty, tall, strong, with a common cast of 
features, and slightly pretentious manners, bul he 
seemed good-humoured and rather simple. 

^ You are welcome, sir,' said the kebbir. 

' Ah^ my dear countryman,' replied Monsieur 
Simon, energetically pressing his host's hand. 
' How glad I am to see you ! Here are three 
whole days that I have not seen a civilized 
creature in the country. A fine country, my 
dear sir^ a superb country, but very ill cultivated 
— ^is it not ? I am really ashamed,' he went on, 
' to intrude myself upon yon, but they told me 
at Algiers that you alone could help me on with 
my little business. And, indeed, I will trouble 
you as little as ever I can.' 

The kebbir replied that M. Simon might 
remain as long as he liked, then led him into 
the house. The negroes were at that moment 
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serving the breakfast, and the whole family 
assembled in the dining-room, so that the intro- 
duction was soon over. On finding himself in 
the presence of graceful and beautiful women, 
M. Simon at once fell to playing the agreeable. 

' I must begin by asking a million pardons, 
ladies/ said he as he took his place at the table, 
* for presenting myself thus in travelling attire, 
but I little expected to find such a party assem- 
bled in this desert. Were it not for this Moorish 
court and these silent negroes, one might believe 
one's-self in Paris, my dear sir. You have all 
the amenities of life around you, I declare. It 
is positively amazing!' 

Mai^aret listened to the Roumi, and watched 
him eating, with a smile, for he was very hungry, 
and tore his food with the voracity of a jackal. 
Her mother, more accustomed to varieties of 
people, and who indeed was never astonished at 
anything, helped him with her usual courtesy ; 
Naomi noticed him but slightly, but Stephen, 
put on his guard by the gipsy, kept his eye upon 
him, and weighed his every word. 

While eating, M. Simon went on talking all 
the same, and his talk rolled exclusively on him- 
self. One might have supposed, to hear him, 
that he was the only interesting being in all 
creation. He informed his hosts that he was 
married but had no children, which certainly was 
a slight disappointment, for he had made a fine 
fortune in business, and he was sorry to think of 
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leaving it one of these days to distant relations. 
This, however, did not prevent his doing all he 
could to improve it. 

^ I possess,' said he, ' a house in Paris, then I 
have a large interest in some Belgian ironworks, 
and, lastly, I am sleeping partner in a steam 
transport company at Marseilles. What put it 
into my head to travel in Africa was my wish to 
invest my spare money in agricultural enterprise ; 
but land is dear in France, and I am one who 
has faith in the future of Algeria. Having 
seen in the papers that the administration was 
engaged in establishing a port on this shore, it 
struck me that it might not be a bad speculation 
to cultivate some land hereabouts. Cotton ought 
to grow splendidly on this coast, and if one were 
able to expedite one's crops directly to Marseilles, 
one ought sooner or later to realize large profits. 
At Algiers, I was told that I should find excel- 
lent land near yours. If it suits me, I shall try 
to purchase it, say for about four thousand 
pounds. Another two will be wanted to build a 
farm-house and defray the first expenses of bring- 
ing the land into order. As soon as I have seen 
that properly done, I shall return to France, and 
have my plantation managed by an overseer. Is 
not that a good idea V 

The kebbir had listened with a certain degree 
of uneasiness, and now replied, — 

' I do not believe, sir, that you will be able to 
find a Bufiiciently extensive plot of ground for your 
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purpose anywhere about the village. There are, 
indeed, a number of small plots which would well 
repay cultivation, but they are not close together, 
and are only fit at best for kitchen gardens.' 

^ I am aware of that,' returned the stranger, 
' and accordingly I do not intend to station my- 
self close to the village. It is beside you, on this 
high ground bordering the sea, that I expect to 
find what will suit me. The land just about here, 
they tell me, is light, well sheltered, and sandy, 
and therefore seems the very thing for the growth 
of cotton.' 

' But, sir,' replied the kebbir, growing pale, 
^ you seem to be unacquainted with the fact of this 
land being already occupied. It belongs to the 
tribe of the Beni-Haouas.' 

^ Oh, I know that,' said the Roumi, with the 
air of a man who was never to be caught nap- 
ping. ^ But like all the Arabs, your neighbours 
are very idle and given to their old routine. 
They cultivate their land very badly, do not 
contrive to make the best of it by any means, 
accordingly the administration has resolved to 
dispossess them. But for all that it will not 
deprive them of their means of subsistence. The 
plan is to give them a property of the same ex- 
tent, but more out of the way, somewhere to the 
south, in the direction of Tiaret, I was told. 
But as to that, it is no affair of mine.' 

At these words, carelessly uttered, as though 
they expressed the most legitimate intentions in 
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the world, the Roumi's audience looked sorrowfully 
at each other. The kebbir was the most evi- 
dently distressed of all. After a few moments' 
reflection, employed in mastering his feelings, he 
replied — 

* I was not aware of this resolve of the admini- 
stration ; had I been so, I confess I should have 
opposed it with all my might. There is no doubt 
some truth in what you say of the Arab charac- 
ter ; the Arabs have not the same views of labour 
as the Europeans, and their implements being less 
perfect than ours, the returns from their lands are 
always inferior to those obtained by intelligent 
colonists. But this, to my mind, is no reason for 
assuming the right to parcel out Algeria between 
these last, under plea of the idleness and want of 
progress! veness of the inhabitants. Justice is 
justice, and every one has a right to manage his 
own affairs his own way. What would you say 
if you were compelled to exchange your share in 
those Belgian ironworks for a profession or a 
farm, under pretence that you did not understand 
their management? Under Turkish rule, it is 
true, the tribes were at the mercy of the Dey, 
who transplanted them according to his policy or 
his caprice. There was then no guarantee for 
property in Algeria any more than for life ; but 
have we come here to continue the despotism of 
the Turks, and are we, who boast of being of all 
the nations on earth the most generous and 
humane, are we to imitate the arbitrary exercise 
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of power of the English in India, and treat a 
conquered people, who only ask to live in peace 
under our rule, with the hard calculating spirit of 
the Americans? If I speak thus, , sir, it is not 
that I want to make you responsible for the 
abuses that are practised in Africa,^ it is because 
I am well aware that there are numbers who 
blame the administration for feeling too much 
interest in the Arabs. To hear these men talk, 
the only way of colonizing Algeria would be to 
appropriate, in order to bestow upon them, all 
the lands of the natives, and drive back into the 
desert, at the risk of their dying there of want 
and distress, people that hamper them^ and whose 
properties are guaranteed by treaty. Were we 
to listen to such selfish colonists as these, we 
should be seen — we who have always announced 
ourselves the champions of oppressed nationali- 
ties—to commit as many wrongs here as we redress 
elsewhere. The same sword which has been 
drawn to free the Americans^ Greeks, Belgians, 
and Italians, would be turned against the Arabs ; 
and, in short, France, denying its whole past, 
would cease to be what it ever has been — ^the 
hope of the persecuted, the shelter of the pro- 

^ These abuses, but too numerous in 1860, have fortu- 
nately been suppressed by the Senate of March 1868. In 
declaring the tribes the actual proprietors of the lands 
they have long occupied, the Senate has shown itself equally 
politic and just The painful occurrences— but too real — 
described in the sequel of this story, can never again take 
place in Algeria. 
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scribed, the pre-eminently equitable and sym- 
pathizing nation, to descend probably to the level 
of Hussia. Forgive me for expressing myself 
thus warmly, but this subject is one that I can- 
not contemplate with indifference.' 

^ Why ! good heavens V replied the Roumi after 
a few seconds, ' my dear sir, who could have ex- 
pected to hear you, a colonist in this country, 
take the part of your natural enemies in this 
way ? ' 

^ The Arabs are not my enemies,' rejoined the 
kebbir ; * on the contrary, I am very fond of them, 
and would not have settled among them if my 
doing so had been in the least degree prejudicial 
to the humblest among them. I hold my lands 
from one who freely sold them to me, nay, who 
esteemed himself fortunate in meeting with me, 
and getting a fair price for his property, and I 
consider it a duty to do justice to those who share 
his faith. They are, for the most part, very 
worthy people, I can assure you, as you will find 
out if you have anything to do with them.' 

^ But, at all events, they are Arabs,' cried the 
Roumi, ^ and, therefore, barbarians — undeserving 
surely of all this interest.' 

'You are prejudiced against them,' said the 
kebbir. ^ If you do not esteem them, it is be- 
cause you have never fought with them. The 
Arabs are not exempt from vice ; but are we per- 
fect in Europe ? There are criminals among 
them ; have we ever been without such at home ? 
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Their morality is not ours, nevertheless there is 
an incomparable grandeur about it, and I con- 
sider myself to be showing my love for my coun- 
trymen when I wish them possessed of certain 
Arab virtues.' 

^ Ah ! as to their virtues/ resumed the Roumi, 
' I think you would have hard work to convince 
me of them. I have not been long in the country, 
but I know what has happened in it. The Arabs 
abhor the Christians. They are beings without 
faith or law, and, besides, they are the most 
cruel — ' 

^ Sir/ broke in the kebbir, who was making 
strong efforts to control his indignation, ^ I know 
not whether I am deficient in good sense and 
feeling of justice, but to me there is nothing more 
melancholy than the spectacle of a conquering 
nation deliberately running down a conquered. 
Of late it has become the fashion violently to 
decry the Arabs! They, poor souls, have no 
press to take their part, which for me is an addi- 
tional motive for upholding them. I beg to in- 
form you that they do not abhor the Christians 
at all more than the Christians abhor them ; there 
is perfect reciprocity between the races in that 
respect. As for their want of faith, you are mis- 
informed ; Mahometans have only too much faith, 
and the proof of it is, that their faith, far more 
than their sentiment of nationality, leads them to 
repudiate our customs. As to their cruelty, allow 
me to ask you what people even amongst those 
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proudest of their civilifiatioD, has never disgraced 
itself by savage cruelty ? Need I remind you of 
the massacres committed by the Spaniards in 
Mexico, Peru, and everywhere, where their fury 
was ministered to by the Inquisition ? Must I 
allude to the atrocities committed by the English 
in Ireland,. in India, and at home at the time of 
their Reformation ? Do you consider the Rus- 
sians humane or brutal in Poland? And we 
ourselves, who are so proud of our generosity, 
without referring to our manifold crimes against 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Jews, and Protestants, 
nor to those with which our hands were stained 
in the political revolutions of later years, — do you 
suppose that here in Africa we have always car- 
ried on war in a manner consistent with humanity? 
To my thinking there is something even superior 
to love of country — truth. Say, if you will, that 
of all creatures on earth man is the most cruel, 
for he alone sheds blood, not for food, but to 
satisfy his interests, his passions, and to propa- 
gate his opinions ; say that, with refinements of 
savagery unknown to the tiger, man is not always 
satisfied with blood- shedding, but delights to tor- 
ture every fibre of his victim's frame ; say that, 
whenever a despot aspires to be a murderer, he 
is sure to find slaves ready to encourage and assist 
him, and that civilisation will, unhappily, be 
always powerless to curb the hideous zeal of 
Dukes of Alba, Pizarros, Jefl'reys, Basvilles, and 
other monsters I shrink from quoting, for their 
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very names soil my lips; say, in short, that of 
all horrors war is the worst, and that in principle 
we are bound to detest war, for after all the most 
legitimate only thrives on death! But do not 
accuse the Arabs alone of cruelty here, where 
the very stonen, stained with their blood, would 
find a voice to answer you ! I speak of what I 
have seen/ 

^ Good gracious ! my dear sir,' returned the 
Roumi, who began to feel his position rather em- 
barrassing, ' it is perfectly immaterial to me, I 
assure you, whether the Arabs are cruel or not ; I 
was merely repeating what every one says. You 
appear to be very fond of them, and have no 
doubt good reason for it. As to me, I neither 
like nor dislike them. Indeed I do not know 
them, and ask nothing better than to be informed 
on the subject. So then, in your opinion, the 
Arabs are faultless ? * 

' On the contrary, they have very great faults,' 
replied the kebbir. ' They are men, and as such 
share all the imperfections of humanity. liVhat 
makes me take so great an interest in the Arabs 
is, in the first place, the fact that the French, 
being the masters here, are bound to show them- 
selves generous ; and, secondly, that the Arabs, 
ignorant and unlettered, stand to us, who are so 
well armed by civilisation, in the relation of 
children to men, and that the duty of men is not 
to take advantage of children, but to educate, 
protect, and raise them to their own level.' 
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* Bat if 80,' cried the Roumi, < FraDce need not 
be anxious to attract fresb colonists, and hence- 
forth colonisation may be carried on by the Arabs 
themselves.' 

* That is pretty nearly my view/ replied the 
kebbir. 

'France, then/ continued the Roumi, 'may 
send back to the mother country all her children 
settled in Algeria, and divide their land among 
the natives.' 

'Nay, that would be going much too far,' 
replied the kebbir. ' We must never overshoot 
the mark. There are acquired rights here de- 
serving respect as everywhere else. France 
must not favour Arabs to the detriment of 
Europeans ; she is bound to apply the same law 
to all. My interest in the Arabs does not blind 
me to the privations, sacrifices, and endurance by 
which certain of our colonists have acquired their 
properties. Those properties are sacred^ and, 
besides, the vicinity of colonists, if it has its in- 
conveniences, has also the good effect of instruct- 
ing the Arabs, and gradually raising them to our 
own level. They can only hold their ground in 
Algeria by equalling us in civilisation ; this they 
know, and although almost all our social customs 
differ from theirs, they are endeavouring to do 
80. The greater part of these Beni-Haonas that 
you talk of displacing have for some time back 
begun to make use of our implements of culture. 
Their cattle are better cared for than those of the 
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neighbouring tribes ; in short, most of them speak 
our language, — this is much for Mussulmans. So 
soon as they are recognised as out and out pos- 
sessors of their lands, enjoying with their brethren 
in faith the very same rights as the French ; are 
reassured as to our intentions, and feel themselves 
their own masters ; I am convinced that their 
efforts to improve their lands will increase, and 
that France will find in them her most devoted 
and most robust colonists, for they have this im- 
mense advantage over us, they do not suffer from 
the climate.' 

* But, after a\\, my dear sir,' argued the Roumi, 
' one cannot possibly introduce Bedouins into the 
great French family ! * 

' Yet Bretons, Basques, Flemings^ Germans, 
Corsicans, and of late Italians, have been succes- 
sively introduced into it.' 

* Very true, but these people are of our reli- 
gion/ returned the Roumi, ' and the Mahometans 
detest it. With the best will in the world, it is 
absolutely impossible to give the same rights to 
Mahometans and Christians.' 

' Why so ? ' inquired the kebbir. ' Is not this 
what the Revolution has done for the Jews? 
Why should Mahometans, who revere Christ as 
a prophet, be less worthy of emancipation than 
the descendants of his murderers V 

The Roumi had nothing to reply to this argu- 
ment, and breakfast being over, the kebbir rose 
from the table. During the whole discussion his 
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wife and children had kept silence, but their 
faces proved how intensely they sympathized 
with him. Stephen, especially, had had the 
utmost difficulty to contain himself, and nothing 
but filial respect prevented his interrupting his 
father. The interest he felt in the debate had 
not however interfered with his asking himself 
how the presence of this Roumi could in any way 
endanger his family, and not discovering any 
reason why it should, he was beginning to re- 
proach himself for having heeded the gipsy's 
prediction, when a few words of his father's 
renewed his apprehensions. 

The kebbir, as he rose, had offered his hand to 
his guest and apologized for the warmth of his 
remarks. 

' You are here, sir,' said he, ' in the very land 
of discussion. Each one has his own opinion on 
this endless subject of colonization, and does all 
he can to support it, and this sometimes leads us 
to overlook the deference due to those who are 
good enough to accept our hospitality. But in 
spite of my vehemence, pray believe that I shall 
be happy to assist you in your inquiries, and if 
I fail in persuading you to choose a grant of land 
in another part of the province, you will at all 
events be free from danger so long as you are 
my guest.' 

These words, intended to tranquillize M. 
Simon, had the contrary effect of exciting his 
utmost alarm* The very word ^danger' threw 
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him into a tremor. He already fancied himself 
nnder the knives of the Bedouins. 

' How so ? What do you mean by that V he 
stammered out. ' They told me that the country 
was perfectly quiet.' 

'They told you true,' rejoined the kebbir. 
'But for some days past I hear of a certain 
agitation in the tribe of the Beni-Haouas. I did 
not know to what to attribute this ; it is now 
explained by what you have told me of the in- 
tentions of the administration. If you were 
about to be dispossessed of your property, it is 
possible that you too might show some slight 
signs of uneasiness. The people, whose lands 
you want to cultivate' — the kebbir laid a strong 
emphasis on the word — ' cannot look upon you 
with much complacency. Therefore, do not tell 
any one who you^are, nor speak of the motive of 
your journey, or you might bring yourself into 
trouble.' 

' But, unlucky man that I am,' cried M. 
Simon, changing colour, 'not only have I not 
concealed this motive, I have proclaimed it on 
the house-tops ! Every one at Algiers knew it. 
I talked it over a dozen times with the guide 
who brought me to your house, and mentioned it 
to every one I met on the way.' 

' You were exceedingly wrong then,' replied 
the kebbir. ' I have no fear of Maumenesche ; 
to him as to Arabs in general silence is a natural 
gift. But I cannot answer for others who pro- 
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bably came across you merely to elicit your in- 
tentions.' 

' You said/ piteously argued the Roumi, * that 
Arabs had virtues; that they were not at all 
cruel; that they were very grateful for kind- 
ness.' 

^ I did. But if they are grateful for kindness, 
they never forgive injury.' 

' But if that is so, I shall return to Algiers 
at once^' said M. Simon, with a convulsion of 
terror. 

' That would in no way insure your safety,' 
replied the kebbir. ' The best chance you have 
of getting out of the scrape is to remain with 
me!' 

' And these are the charming Beni-Haouas 
that you were vaunting to me just now!' sud- 
denly exclaimed M. Simon ; ' these are the 
people that should be turned off-hand into French- 
men!' 

' I think I can answer for the Beni-Haouas/ 
said the kebbir. * But in all countries alike 
there are those who only thrive on disorder and 
disturbance, and have placed themselves without 
the pale of law. At the least agitation these 
start from underground, as it were, and for them 
I cannot answer. They know that a disaffected 
tribe, even if it does not aid them, may probably 
wink at their proceedings. How can I tell that 
many such, from more than one quarter, may 
not already be on their way to attempt some 
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violeDoe or other ? Ah, sir, it is not for me to 
reproach you, but how much mischief you may 
occasion!' 

The ladies, fortunately, had left the room, and 
thus Naomi did not hear these last words, which 
would inevitably have terrified her on her father's 
account; but Stephen began to understand to 
what the gipsy might have alluded, and, slightly 
blushing, he hastened to relate what had passed 
between them, suppressing, however, what con- 
cerned the Houmi, and his own feelings for Cap- 
tain Thierry's daughter. 

The kebbir started on hearing his son's story, 
and blamed him for letting the gipsy leave with- 
out his having had an opportunity of questioning 
her. 

'Have you any faith in fortune-tellers?' in- 
quired M. Simon. 

* Very little,' was the reply. * But I do believe 
that the Arabs are always accurately informed 
of what concerns themselves. The so-called pre- 
diction of this woman of the Beni-Add^ com- 
bined with the disquiet that prevails amongst our 
neighbours, is a proof of this. She has said that 
great danger threatened my family and friends, 
and if she has said so, it is because she knows it.' 

< But, after all,' cried M. Simon, seeking to 
keep up his spirits by affecting a confidence he 
was far from feeling, ' what can they attempt 
against us ? There is a garrison thirty-six miles 
from here at Cherchell, another at Tenez, a third 
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at Orleansville, a fourth at Milianab. Why, we 
are, so to speak, surrounded with troops; the 
Arabs, if they were to attempt the least risings 
would be cut to pieces in twenty-four hours, and 
they must know this very well. As for me, I 
am under no alarm.' 

' It is plain to see, ray dear sir,' returned the 
kebbir, * that you have never had any dealings 
with the sons of the Prophet, or you would not 
speak in this way. Do you suppose that, having 
resolved on some act of violence, they would send 
a herald to declare war against us ; then advance 
in broad daylight across the open country, with 
flags flying and beat of drum ? This is not the 
way in which things are managed when a tribe 
rebels, or rather, for I really do not think we 
have anything of that kind to apprehend, when 
a band of brigands sets out on an expedition. 
Hear me. My house might be literally sur- 
rounded by a cordon of soldiers, whose elbows 
touched, yet these natives would find means of 
slipping themselves in among them. On some 
dark night, without the least sound betraying 
their approach, you would suddenly find them 
beside you. The snake does not glide through 
the grass with equal agility. You expect them 
on this side, they are on that. Before you have 
time to open your eyes, or to utter a cry, you 
expire under their knives. Then, the crime once 
committed, they evaporate, as it were. A whifl* 
of smoke is more easily caught. Sometimes they 
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begin with incendiarism, and generally they end 
with pillage. Soch are the modes of procedore 
of highway robbers in this country.' 

' Well, then, I protest that they are by no 
means encouraging/ exclaimed M. Simon, turn- 
ing green with terror. ' How if we were to send 
to Algiers for reinforcements ? * 

* To what purpose?' replied the kebbir. 'By 
the time succour came, the blow might hare 
fallen. And, besides, authority is sometimes 
rather heavy-handed, and, with the best inten- 
tions, strikes a good deal at random. I hope to 
succeed better myself, both in finding out the 
criminals and checkmating their plans. We 
were planning a visit to the camp to-day ; in- 
deed, we are expected there : let us set out at 
once. We will warn our friends there, and put 
them upon their guard ; and then, which is even 
more important, we will sound the feelings of the 
Beni-Haoua. I say again, I do not think they 
will ever undertake anything against me, or even 
allow me to be attacked, without coming to my 
defence, but there are others to whom they may 
not consider themselves equally bound. I do not 
like this threat of danger from Dahra made by 
the gipsy to my son; The Sbeahs, the inhabitants 
of Dahra, are the greatest scoundrels upon earth. 
They would stand at nothing, and, even with the 
assistance of my neighbours, I should not be cer- 
tain of preserving my house if they had once 
resolved to burn it down. So, then, there is an 
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end put to peace here, and for a long time per- 
haps ! . . . 'Yoa will accompany us, sir, and 
on the way you will have an opportunity of 
glancing at the lands that tempt you so much.' 

* My dear sir/ cried the Roumi, ' I give you 
my word of honour that they no longer tempt me 
at all. But tell me why you, who have done 
nothing to provoke these Sbeahs, fear that they 
should attack your house?' 

* I dread the Sbeahs,' returned the kebbir, ^ for 
all who are within reach of their knives.' 

* Why are not such wretches exterminated to 
the very last man V inquired M. Simon. 

' It is more wise and more humane to civilize 
them,' replied the kebbir. ' But we have no 
time to lose. Stephen, go and tell your sister 
and her friend that we are waiting for them.' 

'I have arras,' said the Roumi, with teeth 
chattering, ' shall I take them?' 

'No,' returned the kebbir. 'You are in no 
danger in the day-time ; and besides, I may say, 
without offence, that my weapons are better than 
yours.' 

' How so ? Mine are Captain Colt's pistols, 
and a carbine of Devisme.' 

' My pistols,' said the kebbir, smiling, ' come 
from a still higher source, and are called obedience 
to duty and justice. As to my carbine, which is 
by the same maker, it has by itself worked more 
conquests than all the weapons in the world.' 

' What do you call it ? ' asked the Boumi. 
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The kebbir cast a glance heavenwards and 
replied — 

* Persuasion.* 



CHAPTER XL 

THE DECLARATION. 

IT was about two o'clock when the small party 
left the bordje, following a path that ran 
along the hills above the shore to the harbour of 
Montararach. The kebbir led the way, mounted 
on the bay mare he habitually rode. Margaret 
and Naomi were a little behind him, talking to 
Stephen, who kept his faithful Salem walking 
between their mules. Next came M. Simon^ 
discoursing with Manmenesche. The procession 
was closed by Ourida, seated on a donkey, and 
wrapped to the eyes in her moulaia. 

Maumen^sche having for the moment nothing 
better to do, was amusing himself in tormenting 
M.' Simon. 

' Good lands, there. Si,' ^ he said, — he would 
have rather died than say Sidi to a mercanti. 
' Good lands ! Cotton would spring up here of 
itself, like scorpions under the stones.' 

* Are there scorpions hereabouts ? ' inquired 
M. Simon. 

* There are plenty of them everywhere, sir,* 

^ SiisA contraction of Sidi—my Lord. 
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replied Maumen^sche, ' but it is leffoA more espe- 
cially that abound on this coast.' 

* What are leffas?' said M. Simon. 

* They are very small serpents — you French 
call them vipers. They have horns on their 
heads, and when it is very warm, as it is to-day, 
they coil themselves on the road in the sun. At 
a little distance you would take them for bits of 
stick. But one must be careful not to walk on 
them, their sting kills in less than a minute. 
They are terrible beasts, sir.' 

' How is it you are not afraid of coming across 
one ? ' asked M. Simon, * you who always walk 
barefoot.' 

'Leffas run away from me,' said Maumen- 
^sche. * They know that I am cousin to an 
aissaoua, and the aissaoua eat vipers.' 

* What story are you telling me now ? ' said 
M. Simon, looking suspicious. 

' Sir, I tell you no stories,' replied Maumen- 
esche. Everybody knows that the aissaoua eat 
not merely vipers, but scorpions, broken glass, 
live chickens, large spiders, and all kinds of dis- 
gusting things.' ^ 

^ The religious sect of Aissaoua now yeiy rarely give 
performances at Algiers, but I happened to witness one 
when there. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
repulsive sight Not content with swallowing the most 
oiFensive food, these Aissaoua pass their tongues over red- 
hot shovels, and coutort.themselves, uttering hideous howls 
for whole hours together. I have seen some of them chew 
and swallow the prickly leaves of the cactus, cloth, rags, 
etc. 
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'Faugh!' exclaimed M. Simon, *my host, 
who puffs the Arabs so much, took good care not 
to tell me this.' 

'But that does not signify/ continued Mau- 
menesche. 'Though they abound in vipers, 
these lands of the Beni-Haoua are very good, 
and if this coast were less unhealthy, one would 
like to spend one's life here.' 

' What ! Is this coast unhealthy ? ' cried M. 
Simon. 

'Extremely so, sir,' said Maumenesche with 
imperturbable gravity. ' There is fever here all 
the year through, but especially in the hot 
season. The water is almost poisonous, for you 
may have remarked, sir, that the streams are full 
of laurels.' 

' But if so,' said M. Simon, ' how is it that the 
family at the bordje and the Arabs, who breathe 
this air and drink this water, keep in good 
health ? ' 

'They are acclimatized, sir. Fever cannot 
touch them. And as to water, the kebbir has 
wells in his garden, and the Arabs, you know, 
drink nothing but coffee.' 

This last falsehood was the more audacious 
that, with the exception of the chiefs and the 
inhabitants of towns, the Arabs never drink 
coffee. But Maumenesche had no fear of being 
contradicted by the Roumi, and having resolved 
to do all he could to send him out of the country, 
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he was racking bis imagination how best to in- 
spire him with fresh terrors. 

Meanwhile, the little party had just reached 
one of the streams that flow into, the Montararach 
bay. This river was about sixty feet broad, and 
described a wide curve in its descent from the 
high mountain range. Its bed was entirely 
filled with oleanders of equal height^ the breeze 
was playing in their branches, and the sunshine 
rippling over their leaves. One would have said 
a river of roses slowly moving towards the sea. 
Black goats were browsing on its banks, the 
invisible, stream murmured gently as it trickled 
through the stones, and a herd of cattle were 
crossing it driven by a bare-legged Arab, who, 
as he went along, played on his flute one of those 
slow tender airs — a kind of complaint — that 
makes one dream. Blending with the breeze, 
the whispers of the stream flowing beneath the 
flowers, the exquisite sky and brilliant sunshine, 
this flute breathed such sweet sighs, such pas- 
sionate tones, that they were almost over- 
powering. 

Stephen and his companions had paused before 
this Arcadian landscape, over which the strains 
of the flute seemed to shed a delicious melancholy. 
But the Roumi, perfectly insensible to the har- 
monies of nature, saw nothing in the whole scene 
but laurels growing in the water, filling it with 
their dead leaves, and giving out a strong smell 
of bitter almonds. 
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' The fact is/ he was saying to himself, ' this 
ground cannot be healthy, and when xlug np will 
be enough to poison the whole country.' 

* You see, sir,' resumed Maumenesche, in- 
wardly rejoicing in the effect of his inventions, 
*this country is very good for the Arabs, but 
not so good for Northerners. Out of ten of them 
who come and pitch their tents here« eight leave 
their bones in the soil before the first year is 
over. The other two, however, do very well. 
Look at the kebbir and his family. If it were 
not for the panthers tax, how many colonists 
would already be buried here.' 

'How! the panther's tax?' said M. Simon, 
with a start. 

' To be sure,' returned Maumenesche. ' Do you 
not know that this beast is exceedingly vora- 
cious ? It seldom attacks men except at night, 
and even then not when it can get anything 
better. It prefers oxen, horses, sheep, and goats, 
and makes a terrible consumption of them, not be- 
ing satisfied with killing merely for food, but tear- 
ing whatever is within reach, with its great claws. 
It picks a bit of one after another, drinks some 
of their blood, and then drags off into its den the 
prey that best suits its taste. These wasteful 
ways that the panther has, make it come very 
expensive to feed it, something like two hundred 
douros^ a month, — ^and there are plenty of them in 
this district.' 

^ The douTO is worth five francs, fifty centunes. 
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These anecdotes which were at bottom merely 
a subtle medley of truth and falsehood, afforded 
very small amusement indeed to M. Simon. He 
would have given a great deal at the present 
moment to find himself back in his Paris house, 
and the fear of the Sbeahs, of scorpions, vipers, 
panthers, poisoned water, to say nothing of the 
danger of fever, caused him the most painful 
excitement. And yet, spite of his simplicity, he 
was a Parisian, and as such, somewhat on his 
guard against tricks and mystifications. The 
idea occurred to him that the guide might be 
making fun of him after all, and availing himself 
of Maumenesche having turned back to stimu- 
late Ourida's little donkey who was lagging 
behind, he went up to Stephen who was still 
chatting with the young girls, and without any 
preamble^ inquired what he thought of Maumen- 
esche. 

'Maumenesche?' replied Stephen, who not 
having heard what was going on between the 
guide and M. Simon, saw nothing in the ques- 
tion but common-place curiosity. 'He is the 
most worthy fellow I know.' 

This testimony to character so positively and 
readily given had the effect of renewing M. 
Simon's alarm. 

*And — will you tell me, sir,' he went on, 
' is it true that there are many panthers in this 
country ? ' 

'Panthers?' replied Margaret. 'Certainly. 
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They lurk down there in those gorges. My 
brother killed one last summer.' 

' What, you really killed a panther ! ' ex- 
claimed the Roumi, looking admiringly at 
Stephen, who merely bowed in acknowledgment. 

' And — just tell me too,' continued M. Simon, 
' is the water we drink hereabouts unwhole- 
some ? ' 

* Unwholesome !' repeated Margaret. 

' The water unwholesome ! ' cried Stephen. 
And then all at once the true state of the case 
flashing upon his mind, he determined to keep 
up Maumen^sche's plot in hopes that M. Simon 
might be induced to leave the country. 

' Decidedly so,' said he, glancing at his sister. 

' The deuce it is ! I had no idea of that for 
my part,' cried the Roumi ; * and it modifies my 
intentions very considerably, for really under 
such unhealthy conditions — I should have some 
difficulty in finding labourers who would consent 
to be employed here.' 

* You might engage Kabyles,' said Margaret, 
who could in no way understand what her brother 
meant by such a strange statement. 

' They are all thieves,' exclaimed Stephen, 
again casting a warning glance at her. 

M. Simon saying nothing further, the young 
people went on, and the unfortunate Roumi, now 
perfectly prepared to believe any inventions, fell 
back into the power of Maumenesche. 

Meanwhile the kebbir was noting all around 
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him with greatest attention. From the moment 
he and his party got on to the lands of the Beni- 
Haoua, he had been struck with the absence of 
all living creatures, and the desolate aspect of 
the country. The hay harvest had begun^ and, 
as it was not yet stacked^ a few hours of rain 
would have been enough to spoil the crops. At 
such a time, therefore, the absence of haymakers 
was inexplicable. Another fact, too, excited the 
kebbir's apprehension ; from time to time his 
piercing eye had observed men's heads concealed 
under the bushes that bordered the road, and 
whenever the party had got about a hundred 
feet beyond one of these heads, cries were heard 
behind them, as though those who watched were 
commissioned to report their progress. Finally, 
half way between the bordje and the village, 
another no less alarming peculiarity was observed. 
A gourbi stood there which served as a station 
whence the Arabs overlooked the road. Ten men, 
who were relieved every week, were usually to 
be found there day and night ; but on this occa- 
sion the kebbir called out in vain, and Maumen- 
esche having entered the gourbi discovered that 
it was deserted. 

The guide naturally profited by this circum- 
stance to revive M. Simon's fears. According to 
him dark projects were undoubtedly hatching, 
and the night would not pass over without some 
event. 

Of those who composed this small party the 
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three young people were the only ones who did 
not appear to apprehend the slightest danger. 
They rode on together, chatting of this and that 
with apparent unconsciousness. Stephen, how- 
erer, was secretly anxious enough, but he did 
not allow it to appear, and as he led the way, or 
held the branches apart for his companions to 
pass through, ho showed himself as lively and 
obliging as though he had no other thought than 
to make their journey pleasant. 

It so happened that the path suddenly narrow- 
ing, Margaret quickened the pace of her mule 
and rode up to her father. Stephen and Naomi 
were thus left to themselves, being about twenty 
paces in advance of M. Simon, and as many be- 
hind the kebbir and his daughter. This was the 
first time that Stephen found himself alone with 
Naomi since the revelations of the fortune-teller 
had led him to view the young girl's manner in 
a less discouraging light. He glanced at her 
sideways, and she appeared a different person to 
him. Till then he had wondered in vain why 
she affected towards him a reserve incompatible 
even with feelings of gratitude, but now he 
thought himself authorized to hope that he might 
succeed in touching her heart. TessUiit, in allud- 
ing to Naomi's secret sentiments, had given him 
to understand that the cause of her apparent in- 
sensibility lay less with herself than her father. 
It was thus at least that Stephen had interpreted 
the gipsy's last words, making up his mind that 
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it was Captain Thierry who would not allow his 
daughter to marry, and that she only regretfully 
submitted to his will. This discovery augmented 
the intense admiration he had from the first 
moment felt for her, and depending upon future 
events to conquer the captain's mistaken resolve, 
Stephen, the first time for five months, looked at 
the fair girl with equal hope and love. 

Naomi's impressions were difierent, yet equally 
occasioned by Tesadit's prognostications. The 
gipsy had told her nothing new in telling her she 
was loved ; she would have been no true woman 
if Stephen's looks had not already certified her of 
that. Unfortunately^ however^ she laid little 
stress on Tesd,dit's advice. She thought she 
knew her father thoroughly; believed that^ out 
of afiection for her, he might not oppose her mar- 
riage, but would sufier from it cruelly, and that 
if subsequent circumstances, as was most pro- 
bable, came to separate them still further, he 
never could support a solitude rendered terrible 
by his constitutional gloom. In the opinion of 
this unselfish daughter, to leave her father to 
himself would be to condemn him to premature 
old age. The gipsy's advice, therefore, had in 
no way modified her generous resolve, and with 
a patience which self-denial does not always im- 
part, she determined to wait quietly till able to 
leave a spot where the image of a possible happi- 
ness had only resulted in causing her a profound 
sorrow. 
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Meanwhile, though prepared herself to suffer 
with stoic fortitude, she did not venture to 
reject that she might occasion suffering to the 
one she loved. Resigned never to belong to him, 
she tried to assure herself that he would he 
happy, and the thought that another would one 
day take her place in his affections gave her a 
kind of bitter joy, similar to the sensation one 
feels beside a dying man whose long and linger- 
ing agonies death is about to close. Her slight 
experience of life prompted her, having to choose 
between two that she loved, to devote herself ex- 
clusively to the one most to be pitied. Stephen, 
young, gifted, surrounded by a family that adored 
him, could not fail ere long to find consolation, 
compensation even, which would speedily make 
him forget the ungrateful Naomi. Thus, with 
touching self-renunciation, she hoped to acquit 
herself of her filial duty at the cost merely of 
suffering to herself. The only thing which she 
had never taken into consideration was that 
Stephen might have too strong an attachment to 
her to accept any consolation, and that, while be- 
having so as to deserve no reproach, she might 
yet occasion him an intense sorrow. 

They had been riding on for some mo- 
ments in silence, and so near that their dress 
actually touched, when Naomi, turning towards 
Stephen, met his eyes, and their expression was 
fraught with such passion as to call up a 
vivid blush on her face. Stephen did not see 
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this sign of emotion without pleasure; but, as 
though he had not noticed it, he asked her, in a 
Yoice of indifference, what she thought of the 
gipsy's talents. 

This question only augmented Naomi's embar- 
rassment. 

' She told me nothing interesting,' stammered 
out the young girl ; then with feminine cunning 
answering one question by another, — 

^ But let me hear what she told you?' she re- 
plied. 

' She made me very happy ! ' cried Stephen. 

This exclamation was not calculated to diminish 
Naomi's confusion, and she asked herself, in fear 
and trembling, whether TesHdit might not have 
revealed her secret feelings to the kebbir's son. 
This idea so tortured her that she had not the 
strength to beg him to explain himself. 

'There is one whom I love and respect as 
much as I do my father and mother — ' con- 
tinued Stephen in a broken voice. 

* Your sister, of course,* broke in Naomi, turn- 
ing away as though to arrange the folds of her 
veil, but in reality only anxious to hide her 
blushes. 

Stephen paused a moment, blushed too, then 
replied — 

' No ; it is not my sister.' 

Then he went on : ' The one I allude to has 
always been most circumspect. Never by a look 
or a word has she evinced the slightest interest 
o 
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In me. I thought, indeed, that she disliked me, 
and as I had done nothing that I knew of to 
authorize her dislike, I was yery unhappy.' 

Here he stopped. Naomi's heart was full, and 
would fain have cried out, bat she said not a 
word. 

*' Judge, then, of m j happiness/ added Stephen, 

* on learning that this apparent repugnance pro- 
ceeded from the most noble, the most teaching 
motive.' 

' Indeed ! ' whispered Naomi, choked bj her 
emotion. 

She would gladly have given half her life to 
grow suddenly deaf. 

^ What I took for dislike,' Stephen continued, 

* was only a pious deference to a father's will. 
She, whom I was inwardly accusing, was merely 
obeying filial duty, and thus deserving from me 
a still more intense admiration.' 

The young man looked lovingly at her while 
speaking thus, but Naomi, bewildered by the dis« 
covery, hardly knew what line of conduct to 
decide on. Her silence would authorize an im- 
putation of selfishness against her father. Her 
avowal of the truth would encourage Stephen to 
divulge it. Could she in such a case prevent his 
interceding with Captain Thierry to conquer her 
resolve? and then, what would become of that 
resolve ? Her father would not hesitate to reject 
it, he would be the one to sacrifice himself, and all 
the sufiering that she thought to shield him from 
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would overwhelm him without possibility of 
remedy. 

A few secoDds sufficed to show her all the 
dangers of the situation. She raised her eyes, 
and conquering her embarrassment, her emotion, 
and the very modesty which made it trying to 
answer a declaration of love even by a refusal, 
she said in a trembling voice, — 

' I do not know what it is the gipsy may have 
said to you, nor what you will think of me when 
I tell you the truth. I must speak out^ how- 
ever, for I should be culpable if I made any 
false pretences, and I wish you to have no doubt 
remaining as to my feelings. It is of you and 
me that we are treating ; for though you have not 
named me, I cannot fail to understand you. You 
attribute to my father intentions which he has 
never had. Far from preventing my marrying, 
he would be the first to counsel it, if he did 
not know my own disinclination to such a step. 
Believe me,' she said with increasing fervour, * I 
am neither ungrateful nor indifferent, and I call 
Heaven to witness that I have never felt dislike 
to you. I know that I owe you my life ; I daily 
remember that you preserved it by nobly risking 
your own. I have a sister s affection for you, and 
could I make you happy by myself enduring the 
greatest suffering, ah, be sure that I should will- 
ingly consent. I cannot have lived near you for 
five months without learning to appreciate your 
character ; your parents are as dear to me as my 
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own, but I can be nothing more to any of yon 
than a sincere friend. I feel/ continaed she in a 
tone of involuntary tenderness, ' that I must be 
paining you by speaking thus ; but, alas ! I am 
obliged to do so, lest I should leave you any hope, 
which, when eventually deceived, might cause 
you still greater pain. You are a man, your 
father's example has early taught you self-mas- 
tery, you will most easily find one worthier than 
I am of possessing your love ; give up, therefore, 
a project for which I shall ever be grateful, but 
to which I can never consent And, above all, 
do not imagine that any prior attachment leads 
me to reject yours. As surely as God hears us, 
before I knew you I had never felt the slightest 
partiality for any one, and could I change my 
resolve, which, unfortunately, is impossible, you 
would be the one I should choose for my hus- 
band.' 

A thunderbolt falling from out a cloudless sky 
at Stephen's feet could hardly have amazed him 
more. There was lio doubting Naomi's sincerity. 
The freedom with which she had spoken, the 
tenderness in her eyes and trembling voice, all 
forbade him to suspect her of dissimulation. But 
her decision was inexplicable. What could lead 
a young girl, whose heart and hand were free, to 
renounce the idea of marriage ? He looked at 
her with a kind of terror, and it was all he could 
do after a few seconds of actual stupor to stam- 
mer out — 
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* But why?' 

At this question, however, Naomi slightly knit 
her brows in embarrassment; nevertheless she 
hastened to reply, — 

' No particular cause has influenced me. Even 
should you think me strange and fantastic, I 
must simply tell you that I do not feel myself 
calculated for a married life. I have often ques- 
tioned myself — have set before myself all the 
arguments you are impatient to assail me with, 
and the only result of these fruitless debates of 
heart and mind has been a fixed desire to remain 
single. I pray you,' she hastily added, observ- 
ing that he was now knitting his brows, ' not to 
imagine that I am trifling with you ; in our re- 
spective situations such conduct would be un- 
worthy of me. Look upon me as sincere, but 
unfortunate, in not being able to return what is 
given me. Think, if you will, that I am originally 
defective, that I lack the faculty of loving, but 
4o not suspect me of any duplicity. Were I 
capable of it, it could never exist between you 
and me.' 

She was silent, and he remained more crushed 
than before. What could he do in such a case ? 
If the woman you love prefer a rival, you may be 
indignant, but she remains a woman in your eyes. 
Had you declared yourself earlier, had not 
destiny placed another between her and yon, you 
might perhaps have won her. But a woman who 
has no love to give, who, created to devote her- 
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self, to console, to oppose her affection to all the 
ills of life, denies the very constitution of her 
being, is there not something positively abnormal 
in this? When she is young and beautiful, 
when her hearty dumb to love, is eloquent in 
friendship, she seems, as it were, a departure 
from the laws of nature, which we hardly know 
whether to dread or to pity. 

This was what Stephen was feeling, while she, 
who guessed his train of thought, suffered acutely. 
Misunderstood by her own act and deed, she was 
bound to rejoice that he whom she loved judged 
her so falsely, and, like martyrs who are conscious 
of unutterable raptures in the midst of their 
torture, she blessed God that she was permitted 
to sacrifice herself for her father. 

But she had not said all she wished. Turning 
towards him after a few seconds employed in 
calming down her emotions, she continued in a 
trembling voice — 

' You will do me the justice of admitting tha^ 
I have done nothing to provoke this painful ex- 
planation. But I owed it to myself, and, above 
all, I owed it to you, who have done so much for 
me, to take the opportunity presented to me. 
Could I from the very first day have said to you, 
" Do not look my way, for in me you will find 
nothing that you have a right to expect/' I 
would gladly have done so. But what would 
you have thought of such a confession ? I was 
obliged to wait for an avowal that I dreaded. 
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This avowal I left you no time to finish, I inter- 
rupted you at once, so anxious was I to warn you 
that I did not deserve to be the obje<^ of your 
affections. And now will you let me turn from 
this involuntary harshness of mine to ask you a 
favour? Let all I have said remain a secret 
between us. If you care for my peace, do not 
confide to any one the liking that I have been 
unfortunate enough to iu spire you with, nor my 
deep grief at being unable to respond to it. Your 
parents might form an unfavourable opinion of 
me ; my father could but regret my conduct ; he 
would not understand its true motives as you 
have done, and my desire is at any cost to spare 
him the slightest distress. Since the death of 
my mother and my two brothers, I am all my 
father has to comfort him, and this I ought never 
to forget. I pray you to remember it too, and 
since you love me, help me in the sacred duty I 
have to fulfil/ 

^ She stopped, for spite of the calm she tried so 
hard to maintain, tears sprang to her eyes, and 
the cry of truth trembled on her lips. For any 
one more master of herself she would have said 
too much, but Stephen was incapable of divining 
her real feelings. He did not answer her, he no 
longer even saw her. A cloud was before his 
eyes, and he rode on mechanically in a state of 
mental confusion, resembling the hallucinations 
of fever. When at last he raised his head to 
give Naomi the promise she asked, he saw that 
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she had left his side. His father and Margaret 
had just reached the plateau which overlooked 
the valley of Montararach. Naomi had joined 
them, and the three were riding abreast towards 
the village. 

In a second he had rejoined them, and Mar- 
garet at once addressing him, thoroughly re- 
called his scattered senses. Ever since the short 
conversation between him and M. Simon, Mar- 
garet had remained pensive. An expression 
of Stephen^s had distressed her, and she sought 
in vain for the reason why he had used it. 
When she saw him ride up she thought that he 
would not refuse to explain it to her, and turning 
to him — 

^Stephen,' said she, 'what made you tell 
Monsieur Simon that the Kabyles were all 
thieves?' 

At this question the kebbir looked fixedly at 
his son, and in spite of his own painful thoughts 
Stephen could not help a smile. 

' I was doing evil that good might come,' 
replied he ; * I calumniated the Kabyles in the 
hope that my untruth might help to get rid of a 
man whose very presence here may cause the ruin 
of two hundred families.' 

At these words Margaret's blue eyes filled with 
wonder, and raising her head — 

' Stephen,' said she reproachfully, ' we should 
never do evil even that good may come; for 
evil always sets a bad example. If yon can only 
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airive at the good by the evil, rather leave the 
good undone.' 

All ejes were turned to the singular girl. 
Naomi turned very pale, contrasting this rigid 
principle with her recent conduct. The kebbir 
looked tenderly at Margaret, and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation said to her, — 

' Dear child^ when you have had a little more 
experience, you will know that even in questions 
of morality nothing is absolute here below. We 
are to approach perfection as nearly as 'may be 
without despairing because we can never reach 
it. ^^ Be not righteous overmuch," said the wise 
man. Alas, perfection is not for us ! Our needs, 
to say nothing of our interests, our errors and our 
passions, condemn us to evil, and this proves us 
an inferior, perhaps a fallen race. The exist- 
ence of the strongest depends upon the death of 
the weakest. Man has no more escaped this 
sanguinary law than the animals. He cannot be 
fed, he cannot move, without destroying life. At 
every step we take we crush some creature under 
our feet; the water we drink is full of them; the 
least of our sighs may disturb myriads. I am 
far from excusing your brother, who without due 
reflection libelled a whole people, though he did 
it with the intention of serving a tribe. I give 
him up to your censure ; and if I have thought 
it right to take part in the discussion, it is not to 
defend him, but to contend against the inflexi- 
bility of your views. Believe me^ my sweet 
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Margaret, what we have most especiallj to look 
to in haman afiaira is the goodness of the end in 
yiew. When an intention is upright, when it 
expressly leads to desirable results, aboTe all, 
when it can injure no one, we are bound to cany 
it out We should end in furthering and favour- 
ing evil if, like you, out of an excess of love for 
the good we declined ever to make the former 
subserve our purposes. Give up then this rigidity 
of principle, which in yon only springs from 
innocence ; do not give a wider application to my 
words than I mean them to have, and while con- 
tinuing to aim at perfection, be not unhappy at 
not meeting with it. If it dwell anywhere, it 
is not on this globe of ours. Your mother, were 
she here, would tell you you must look for it in 
heaven.' 

Margaret listened to her father with a certain 
sadness, but Naomi looked gratefully at him. 
His words had been, an immense relief to her. 
She felt that the truly superior man, when he 
judges, ever takes account of human infirmity, 
and is the more ready to forgive evil, because of 
his large and lofty conceptions of good. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PIONEERS. 

THE Site of the projected village being on the 
left bank of the Montararach, it was neces> 
sarj to cross a ford of rather more than a hundred 
yards to reach it. The village stood on a natural 
elevation of quadrilateral shape, its narrowest side 
facing the sea, its longest sloping down for about 
fifty feet towards the dry river bed. A gentle 
incline led from the valley to the foot of the 
mound, and through an extreme of precaution, 
which many persons pronounced useless, this 
mound had been entirely surrounded by a battle- 
men ted wall. Small towers rose at each angle ; 
the wall had loopholes, and the outer gate, 
which admitted to the interior, was protected by 
a covered gallery and two epaulements of grass. 
These fortifications having required four months^ 
labour, the building of the houses had been some- 
what retarded. Not one indeed was completed ; 
and of the hundred which were to stand within the 
enclosure, there were at least thirty which hardly 
showed above the ground at all. Two streets, 
intersecting each other at right angles, divided 
these houses into four blocks, and the public 
buildings were congregated around the small 
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square formed bj the janction of the streets. The 
barracks rose on one side facing the hospital ; on 
the other the Arab bureau corresponded to the 
caravanserai. In the middle of the square was 
a stone basin, surrounded by young plantains; 
the chapel, built in the style of a chalet, sur- 
monnted by a small belfry, stood rather back in 
the direction of the sea ; and all these buildings 
were alike in their extreme simplicity, and might 
easily hare been set down as mere commonplace 
dwellings, had not large black letters painted 
above their doors announced their various desti- 
nations. 

The most characteristic feature of this un- 
finished village, taken as a whole, was its in- 
significance. The grand butlines of the African 
landscape which enclosed it made it seem ex- 
ceedingly poor and mean. The tawny mountains 
that stretched away behind it to the west with 
their majestic forms ; the blue peaks of the most 
distant horizon that rose beyond these ; the 
luxuriant vegetation that climbed the slopes and 
filled up the ravines, everything, even the purity 
of the atmosphere and the sky, combined to crudi 
the poor little settlement. It was out of keeping 
with the nature around. One could not see it 
from a distance and take it in as a whole without 
feeling a sense of constraint and annoyance. 

Meanwhile, until the completion of the houses, 
the colonists were encamping in the square and 
the middle of the streets. Some, like the sol- 
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diers, lodged under tents ; others took refage in 
a kind of barrack, as did the officers. Materials 
of all kinds, beams, stones hewn and in the 
rough, bricks, barrels of plaister and lime, sand, 
iron bars, were heaped up everywhere. For the 
moment the chapel was being made to serye as 
stable for the horses and mules of the little garri- 
son ; the caravanserai was turned into a cattle- 
yard. Public-houses, with a jSr branch for sign, 
were to be met with at every turn, with kitchens 
in the open air. Nothing was completed. The 
road that was to connect Cherchell with Tenez, 
hardly opened as yet, had been sadly cut up by 
traffic, and appeared at a distance like a long 
stripe of mud, along which men and beasts of 
burden were struggling. In short, the whole dis- 
trict had the same unfinished aspect. Gaps were 
made on the mountain's side by the felling of 
timber and brushwood ; the soil was in many 
places turned up by the spade and torn by the 
ploDgh ; kitchen-gardens began to look green in 
damp hollows ; here timber was being piled, 
there weeds burnt; carts laden with common 
household furniture, and driven by colonists re- 
cently arrived from France or the Balearic Isles, 
were heavily moving towards enclosures where 
stood out-houses and mangers made of boughs, 
serving a temporary purpose until farms should 
be built there ; these carts were accompanied by 
women and children driving herds of cattle and 
sheep before them, while Arabs, seated on the 
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ground beneath the shade of oak trees, were 
looking silently on at this invasion of strangers, 
sometimes exchanging glances when these last 
appealed to them as they passed, actually won- 
dering at their inaction, and pronouncing them 
an idle set, because they did not rise and help to 
push the wheels of their waggons. 

At the moment when the kebbir and his party 
made their appearance, the whole village pre- 
sented a scene of incessant coming and going of 
men and beasts, which was very suggestive of 
the incoherent animation of an ant-hill. Al- 
though it was Sunday, there was no suspension 
of labour; the soldiers were digging, hewing, 
carrying bricks and stones; the workmen were 
building, the women feeding the kitchen fires, 
drawing water from the fountain, or running 
after their children. The mules and oxen were 
drawing heavy loads along, the public-house 
keepers busy serving their guests; pale, dirty- 
faced Jews, wearing turbans on their heads, and 
dragging their slippers through the mud, were 
luring passers-by to their booths, and offering 
them bargains which the latter only accepted 
with a curse — for the Jews of Algeria have 
always been noted for usury. At the door 
of some of the refreshment-rooms, men wearing 
French hats and shabby pieced overcoats, might 
be seen tossing off a glass of absinthe or worm- 
wood, then having lit their pipes, and thrown a 
heavy hatchet over their shoulder, bending their 
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steps towards the forest. Whole families of pale 
resigned -looking Germans — poor souls that had 
been driven from their own land by want, only 
to meet with it again in a country where the 
great heat rendered it more trying still — offered 
to hire themselves to the first comer, and showed 
their muscular arms, not knowing how else to 
make themselves understood. Spaniards from 
Mahon, standing up against the walls, with bas- 
kets of vegetables at their feet, were waiting for 
customers who rarely came ; negresses squatting 
on the earth, motionless as statues, were selling 
cakes ; Maltese, setting off to fish, pushed their 
way through the crowd, stumbling as they went 
beneath the weight of their nets and anchors; 
Proven9aux were holding forth with vehement 
gesticulation ; and the noise of saws and hammers, 
cries of men, neighing of horses, and barking 
of dogs, produced a deafening tumult, which 
turned this embryo settlement into a kind of 
miniature Babel. 

The new comers had hardly crossed the gate 
before they were obliged to stand still, the road 
being blocked by a group of workmen, in the 
midst of whom two men were seen disputing. 
The kebbir was not a little annoyed to observe 
that one of these disputants was a Frenchman, 
the other a Kabyle, and that both alike seemed 
perfectly infuriated. 

'Dog I thief!' shrieked out the Frenchman, 
in that shrill accent belonging only to the in- 
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habitants of Marseilles, ^ have I not hired thee ? 
and since I have hired thee, why wilt thou not 
work ?' 

< Ben-Zeddam only hired himself for a month,' 
replied the Kabyle haughtily. ' The month is 
over. He must go and attend to his harvest. 
Pay him.' 

* You have no harvest to attend to. I won't 
pay you if you take yourself oflf.' 

'Ben-Zeddam will go and complain at the 
Arab bureau.' 

* Go your way then, Pagan ! Stay 1 yon may 
as well take the opportunity of complaining of 
of that too.' 

So saying, the Marseillese, a little thick-set 
ferret-eyed man, mad with rage, raised his arm 
and struck the Kabyle on the back with his 
stick. 

The Kabyle was tall and powerful. With his 
red beard and fair complexion, he might have 
been tak^u for a European, if his woollen robe and 
leather apron had not bespoken him a descendant 
of the Berbers. When he felt the blow, he 
jumped aside, and hastily felt in his breast for 
the knife he always carried there. The specta- 
tors had instinctively drawn back, and left an 
empty space about the two men. But just as the 
Kabyle, with knife in his hand, was about to 
rush at the Frenchman, who was waiting him 
with lifted stick, Maumenesche forced his way 
through the crowd, snatched the knife from his 
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coQntryman, and giving him his own stick 
instead, cried, — 

* Fair play!' 

On being deprived of his knife, Ben-Zeddam 
had screamed with fnrj. Bat when he got hold 
of the stick instead, he began to wield it with 
snch tremendous power, that the man of Mar- 
seilles had to beat a retreat. Meanwhile some 
soldiers had rushed in between the two. As 
soon as the Kabjle saw that he could not get at 
his enemy, he dropped his stick, then, before any 
one thought of laying hold of him, darted out of 
the gate with a revengeful gesture, and in a few 
seconds was seen rapidly making his way to the 
mountains. 

' I would not give sixpence for your skin, sir,' 
said Sergeant Br^mont to the Marseillese. An 
Arab may possibly put up with blows from one 
of his own faith, but a Kabyle will not endure an 
affront from any one whatever.' 

^Come, come! Peace, peace,' exclaimed M. 
Simon, riding forward. ^ Are not the French 
and Arabs brothers ? Ought not the conquerors 
to behave generously to the conquered?' 

Fear, we observe, had rectified M. Simon's 
opinions. But, as no one in the village khew 
who he was, everybody turned their back on 
him without deigning an answer. Meanwhile 
the kebbir and his party, having managed to ex- 
tricate themselves from the crowd, had advanced 
to the door of the Arab bureau, where Captain 
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Thierry was seated giving orders to his lien- 
tenant. 

This lieutenant was young, well-dressed, per- 
fumed, and his dandified appearance and manners 
afforded a striking contrast with those of his 
superior officer. 

' I declare, sir, here is your daughter coming ! ' 
said the young man, bowing and smiling to the 
young lady as soon as he caught sight of her. 

' What connexion do you see, sir, between my 
daughter and the directions I am giving you as 
to having this square cleared out ?' 

* None at all, sir, but I thought you would be 



Then bowing again, the lieutenant went off to 
execute the orders given him, and the little party 
dismounted at the threshold of the Arab bureau. 
Ever since the preceding evening. Monsieur 
Thierry had been feeling ill. The heat, the 
annoyances of various kinds that he had to en- 
dure, fatigue, some imprudencies of diet — drink- 
ing too much water, and eating too much fruit, — 
all these together had brought on excessive lassi- 
tude, accompanied by shivering fits, but he re- 
mained at his post none the less. Only as his 
limbs felt exceedingly weak, he had not stirred 
the whole morning from the spot whence he could 
best command the whole of the works. It was 
in vain that he now tried to rise to welcome his 
daughter and her friends. They saw him totter, 
turn very pale as though about to faint, and then 
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&11 back into his chair. All those present 
anxiously surrounded him, and Naomi, tenderly 
pressing his hands in hers, implored him to go 
at once to bed, adding that she would remain in 
the camp to nurse him, and begging the kebbir 
to support her entreaties. But the captain would 
not hear of such a thing at first, and it required 
all the kebbir's influence to get him to consent to 
what the young girl proposed. 

*' You know that I am a bit of a doctor,' said 
the kebbir. ' In the absence of your major^ whom 
I do not see here — ' 

^ The major is gone into the mountains botan- 
izing with the curk/ interposed the captain. 
^ They will both be back for dinner.' 

*Very well, then,* continued the kebbir, 'I 
should advise you to give up the command to 
your lieutenant, and then to go to bed and think 
of nothing but of falling asleep.' 

' I assure you there is nothing the matter with 
me,' said the captain in a faint voice, ' and this 
attack of lassitude will go off of itself.' 

' And, I assure you,' returned the kebbir, * that 
if you do not act as I advise you, this attack of 
lassitude as you call it, which is nothing less than 
a return of one of your old attacks of fever, — 
will keep you in bed for six months.' 

There was nothing for it ; the captain had to 
submit. A shivering fit set in, Faitha was sum- 
moned from enjoying the society of his niece, 
whom he had not seen for a fortnight. The 
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worthj negro lifted his master from his seat, led 
him away and undressed him, and Naomi hastily 
bidding farewell to her hosts, took np her posi- 
tion by the bed-side. 

Manmentehe having received an order to that 
effect from the kebbir, had already set out in 
search of the major, and the kebbir himself had 
gone off to have a conference with the lieu- 
tenant. Margaret thns remained alone with her 
brother and M. Simon by the door of the Arab 
bureau. 

< Monsieur Marcel/ said the kebbir to the lieu- 
tenant, after they had taken a turn or two between 
the young trees, * I think I am right in believing 
that you have but recently arrived in Africa,* 

'Only six months ago, colonel,' replied the 
young man. 

* Well, then,' continued the kebbir, ' will you 
allow me^ who have been more than twenty years 
in this country, to tender you a word or two of 
advice ? ' 

' Of course,' returned the lieutenant with a 
bow ; * I shall esteem myself only too happy to 
hear anything you may have to say.' 

' You are for the moment placed in command 
of the circle,' said the kebbir, ' and the indisposi- 
tion of your captain, which will, I trust, have no 
serious consequences, lays upon you in the mean- 
time a grave responsibility. I will not conceal 
from you that events are preparing which may 
soon submit you to a sharp ordeal, but they will 
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not interfere with your advancement, if, as I 
hope, you show yourself willing to follow the 
dictates of prudence, even more than those of 
your own personal courage.' 

* Colonel,' returned the young officer, pricking 
his ears at the word advancement^ * I shall he 
guided entirely by your experience.' 

*Very good,' returned the kebbir. * Now, 
then, listen to my plan. You are not, I dare- 
say, unaware of an intention to displace the tribe 
of Beni-Haoua> and to sell or divide their lands 
amongst colonists.' 

^ Certainly, sir, I have heard mention made of 
this.' 

' In my belief the Beni-Haoua will not allow 
themselves to be thus dispossessed without a pro- 
test, and some disturbance may spring up among 
them before we can take measures to prevent it.' 

* What ! you think — ' broke in the young 
man^ twisting his moustache with anything but a 
pacific air. 

< I think, Monsieur Marcel, that at this time 
the slightest provocation might suffice to bring 
about an explosion. Now, an incident has just 
occurred which may act as a spark to fire the 
train.' 

' I know what you are alluding to,' said the 
lieutenant, * and have already given orders that 
poor Ben-Zeddam should receive compensa- 
tion.' 

*How can he be oompensated for the blows 
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that be has leoeired?' inquiied the kebbir. 
* Hear me,' he went on, obeerving the lieuten- 
ant's embarrasBment. ^ There is a felaeca in the 
port. Send that MarseilleB man on board, and 
despatch him to Algiers. The Kabyle will pro- 
bably not go after him so £ir as that.' 

* It shall be done, sir.' 

^Yery good. Then, moreover^ send joor 
spahis to inform the colonists encamped aronnd 
the village, that ererj night, when the bugles 
sound the retreat, thej and their cattle most be- 
take themselves to the shelter of the walls.' 

* They will never consent to do that,' said the 
lieutenant. 

* You will compel them,' replied the kebbir. 

^ Very well, colonel, I will then compel 
them.' 

^ This is not all though, Monsieur Marcel ; and 
I am now about to appeal to jour feelings of 
humanity.' 

^ I am all attention, sir.' 

< You understand,' continued the kebbir, ' that 
there would be nothing easier than to sound an 
alarm at Algiers, and before two days were over 
you would be encumbered with reinforcements. 
The Beni-Haouas would be proceeded against 
before they had taken a single offensive measure. 
Probably they would in that case resist. Blood 
would then have to be spilt, prisoners made, 
property confiscated, and as military authority 
has no lack of enemies ever ready to decry its 
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best intentions, it might get said that it inten- 
tionally provoked disturbances in order to have 
the easy triumph of putting them down.' 

' Evidently,' admitted the lieutenant. 

* Now,' said the kebbir, ' this mnst not be. 
The Beni-Haouas will not stir if I am given time 
to interpose between them and the authorities, 
who have, according to me, acted in this mat- 
ter with lamentable precipitancy. And^ there- 
fore, if I advise you to watch your colonists very 
closely, I do so because, apart from my interest 
in their welfare, I should be sorry that the very 
least dissension should, under existing circum- 
stances, spring up between them and the Arabs. 
We have, unfortunately, something more serious 
to apprehend than the discontent of the Beni- 
Haouas. A band of brigands must have set off 
from Dahra with the intention of doing some 
mischief hereabouts. Be on your guard, there- 
fore. You are in force here, and they will not 
come and attack you behind your walls.' 

^ But yours and ours are the only settlements 
on this coast,' returned the lieutenant. ' Not 
daring to attack us, the villains will be sure to 
Ml upon your home. Will you not have 
twenty soldiers or so to defend you ? ' 

'No, thank you, lieutenant. I know what 
soldiers are. They never could contain them- 
selves in presence of the Sbeah, and I repeat 
that, as matters now stand, one drop of blood 
shed might make the whole province rise. If 
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yon will trust to me, and take my adrice, your 
oolonlBts will soffer no injury, and the Beni- 
Haonas will either have their rights maintained, 
or snrrender them freely.' 

* Very good/ said the lieutenant. * But how 
will you proceed against the brigands?' 

* I shall set the Beni-Haonas to oppose them, 
and thus make the fear of evil bring about good, 
for I shall prove to the authorities that my 
neighbours deserve their good-will/ 

'Colonel, I do admire you,' exclaimed the 
young officer. * So then, if all turns out as you 
wish, those Dahra bandits will be the only ones 
sacrificed.' 

* Monsieur Marcel/ replied the kebbir, *be 
very sure of this, whatever the enterprise, when 
I succeed, no one is sacrificed.' 

The lieutenant started, but before he could say 
a word, Sergeant Br6mont arrived with an air of 
importance, and informed the young officer that 
about twenty Arabs employed in the works had 
just left the village. 

^Send after them,' said the lieutenant, *and 
bring them back by fair means or foul.' 

The kebbir laid his hand on the arm of the 
sergeant, just as he was turning on his heel to 
execute this order. 

^ If you will take my advice, lieutenant/ said 
he, 'you will not have these men pursued. I 
am about to vimt the donar of the Beni-Haooa, 
and shall learn why they have been summoned 
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from their work. They must have received some 
message. Was it not so, sergeant V said he^ turn- 
ing to Br^mont, who listened to the discussion 
with rigid head and eyes bent down in true 
regulation attitude. 

'Not that I know of, colonel,' replied the 
sergeant. 'However, about half an hour ago, 
one of those native beggars they call dervishes 
was asking alms, and our Arabs were seen to 
give him some cakes.' 

•That's it! The dervish was sent by the 
tribe. He soon vanished, no doubt V 

* Yes, colonel.' 

At this juncture Maumen^sche, accompanied 
by the major and the cur6, joined the others^ and 
the conversation was interrupted. The major 
was a young Alsatian, with a gentle counte- 
nance, who had never known any other passion 
than a very innocent one for botany. The long 
tin case that he carried slung across him was 
quite full of plants, and in his hand he held an 
enormous nosegay of wild -flowers. As to the 
cnr6, he had tucked the flaps of his long coat 
into his pockets to walk the more freely, and, like 
the major, had an armful of plants. 

' What in the world is going on, gentlemen ? ' 
asked he, following the kebbir and the lieutenant 
to the house, where the captain was reposing. 
* While the major and I were botanizing along 
the Montararach, we saw some of our spahis 
setting out after the colonists, who are cutting 
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wood in the mountaiDS, and as we were return- 
ing with this Arab, a Kabjle started out of the 
brushwood, threw a handkerchief at our feet, and 
fled without a word, though I did all I could to 
call him back, being by duty and condition a man 
of peace/ 

The kebbir had turned towards Maumen^he, 
who gave a cotton handkerchief into his hand, 
with the words, ^ El Mezrag T The kebbir 
sighed. 

^ The Kabyles,' said he, * always give notice 
before they begin hostilities, and generally do 
so by sending back some object previously re- 
ceived as a token of peace or friendship, which 
is called the '^ mezrag." The Kabyle that these 
gentlemen have just met must be the same who 
had the quarrel with the Marseilles man. Pro- 
bably the latter gave him the handkerchief when 
he hired him ; the Kabyle returns it to show that 
he declares war against him. Take my word for 
it, lieutenant, that man had better be sent off at 
once ; a blow with a stick is a disgrace in the 
eyes of a Kabyle, and he who did not hasten to 
wash out such an affront in blood, would be held 
dishonoured by his tribe.' 

The lieutenant went off to put the kebbir's ad- 
vice into practice, and the major accompanied 
the latter to M. Thierry's room. 

They found the invalid dozing, and very weak. 
As no medicines could be administered while the 
fit of fever was on him, they soon left the room. 
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that he might not be disturbed* Naomi followed 
them on tip-toe. 

'Do not be at all uneasy/ the major said, 
when they had joined Stephen, Margaret, and 
the cure at the door of the building ; ^ this attack 
is by no means serious^ and will not, I hope, be 
repeated/ 

^You see you can return to the bordje with 
ui^,' said Margaret to Naomi. 

*• No, no ! ' said the latter. ^ I shall remain 
with Ourida in the camp till my father is well 
again. Be good enough to make my apologies 
to your mother.' 

Then drawing her aside and kissing her, she 
continued, — 

* Dear, if you will do me a great kindness, you 
will send me over to-morrow some linen and 
other things, for I may be obliged to remain some 
days here.' 

'With all my heart,' returned Margaret. 
• Shall Stephen bring them over ? ' 

' On no account,' said Naomi, blushing. ' I 
beg you not to trouble your brother with any- 
thing of the kind.' 

Margaret looked at her friend with astonish- 
ment, but the horses and mules were at the door, 
and M. Simon had already mounted. 

Leave was then taken, but, to Margaret's 
fresh surprise, Stephen did not shake hands with 
Naomi, he merely bowed, politely but formally. 

The kebbir had already bid good-bye to the 
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major and the cure, and now said, as he tamed 
to the lieutenant, — 

* Do not forget my advice.* 

' Depend upon me, colonel/ replied the young 
officer. 'That Marseilles fellow is already on 
board, and when you hear the bugles, you may 
be sure that the colonists are got in.' 

At the gate of the village, louder and more 
agitated than he was in the morning, stood Ser- 
geant Br^mont, leaning upon a measuring rod. 
He drew up as soon as he saw the colonel, and 
made the proper military salute. 

* My brave fellow,' said the kebbir, * is it you 
who command the watch to-night ? ' 

* Yes, colonel,' replied the sergeant. 

' Well, then, keep your eyes open. The 
Kabyle who was struck will certainly attempt 
to clamber in over the wall ; do not hurt him, 
but try to secure him, and do not let him get off 
again/ 

*• You may rely upon me, colonel,' was the 
reply. 

The little party then took their way down the 
incline leading to the bed of the river. When 
they had forded it, the kebbir turned to his son, — 

'Stephen,' sa!id he, 'you must return to the 
bordje with your sister, and apprise your mother 
that Monsieur Simon and I shall not return for 
dinner.' 

'Where, then, shall we dine?' bquiied M. 
Simon. 
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*With the caid of the Beni^Haona, sir,' re- 
plied the kebbir. ^You have some prejudices 
against the Arabs> and I wish to profit by the 
present opportunity of removing them/ 

'But he may cut our throats, this caid of 
yours,' piteously exclaimed M. Simon. 

*' No, no ; be under no apprehension of that. 
The caid is too well-bred a man to permit him- 
self such an uncourteous action/ returned the 
kebbir, with a smile. 

Then, taking leave of his children, the kebbir 
and his guest, accompanied by Maumen^he, 
rode southwards, while the two young people 
proceeded in the direction of the coast. 

For some little time they rode on in silence. 
Stephen, after what had passed between him 
and Naomi that very morning, could not conquer 
his depression, and Margaret too seemed pre- 
occupied. 

But ere long, as though she had taken a 
sudden resolve, looking her brother full in the 
face, — 

^ Stephen/ said she, ' what fault have you to 
find with Naomi ? It is not kind of you to take 
leave of her without shaking hands ; to pretend 
not to care to speak to her as you do almost 
daily now, and^ above all, to make her cry.' 

^What do you mean I Make her cry P ex- 
claimed Stephen. 

'Why, yes, certainly,' said Margaret, inno- 
cently, reining in her mule as she spoke. 
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'About a month ago, when yon were walking 
across the garden, she was seated in the window 
of her room, and I, who had jast entered it, was 
standing behind her without her knowing it. I 
saw her look after yon, bend ont of the window 
to see yon to the last^ and tears were rolling 
down her cheeks.' 

On hearing this Stephen bounded on his 
saddle, looked at his sister searchingly, as though 
half suspecting she was taking him in, and finally 
asked, — 

^ Are you quite, quite sure she was weeping ?' 

' Quite.' 

< And it was I she was looking after as she 
wept ? * 

* Certainly.' 

* And in your opinion — no one but I — ^I whom 
she was looking after, could have occasioned her 
tears?' 

* Who would venture to distress her ?' replied 
Margaret. * With the exception of you, are we 
not all fond of her?' 

'And you are sure that she was crying?' 
repeated Stephen. 

' Quite sure, and she bent over to look at yon, 
and her hands were folded as we fold them when 
praying to God.' 

Stephen asked himself whether he was dream- 
ing. Then suddenly, in a perfect ecstasy of joy, 
he looked up, and as his horse was close beside 
Margaret, he wound his arm round her waist. 
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and at length, weeping too, he leant his forehead 
on her shoulder, — 

' Ah, dear little sister/ cried he, ' how happy 
you have made me ! * 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DOUAR.l 

THE tribe of Beni-Haouas is almost entirely 
composed of marabouts^ that is to say, per- 
sons belonging to a sacred class. They only 
marry amongst themselves, and the influence 
they exercise over their neighbours is very con- 
siderable. They are consulted in all sorts of 
cases of conscience, chosen arbitrators by disput- 
ing tribes, and, although renowned for their sanc- 
tity, the richer among them live magnificently. 
In I860 the Caid Seddik had already been at 
the head of this tribe for more than fifteen years. 
He was a man of pure moral character, earnest, 
and benevolent. The six sons borne to him by 
his four wives had been brought up in the fear of 
God, and as soon as they reaehed man's estate 
were employed by their father to assist him in 
his public duties, and in the management of his 
private affairs. Seddik was not content to dis- 
'tribnte annually a portion of his crops among 
1 A part of a tribe. 
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the sick and poor ; he had established a school of 
literati in his douar, where as well the Koran 
was taught to children, as the principles of Maho- 
metan law,^ and he himself was careful to see that 
no man wronged his neighbour throughout the 
territory confided to his care. 

The day when the kebbir accompanied M. 
Simon to the village of Montararach, the caid 
was informed of their departure just as he was 
about to preside over an assembly of horse- 
men of his tribe, convened by him that very 
morning. It was about five o'clock when the 
assembly dispersed, upon which the caid had his 
horse saddled, and bidding his eldest son follow 
him, with a dozen retainers, he took up his sta- 
tion on the border of his own land, waiting until 
the kebbir should pass, to proffer him hospi- 
tality. 

The kebbir had been ambling on for aboat 
half an hour in M. Simon's company, a little 
anxious, in spite of himself, as to the mood 
in which he might find the Beni-Haouas, when 
on rounding a coppice he noticed the small party 
of horsemen stationed by the road-side. These 
last, as soon as they saw him, got off their 
horses, saluted him and his guest in their tra- 
ditional manner; then, re-mounting, grouped 
themselves behind them. When they set oat 
again, M. Simon had plenty of time to observe 
the two chiefs who, at the invitation of the 
1 TholbM. 
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kebbir, came and rode at his right hand. Up 
to that moment the Ronmi had only met with 
low class natives, nor had he the faintest idea 
of the supreme dignity that forms the indelible 
distinction of Arabs of rank. Accordingly, the 
manners of Seddik and his son excited his utmost 
astonishment. No outward appearance could 
better typify nobility of soul than the caid's. 
With his grey beard and sunburnt complexion, 
wrapped in white woollen garments from the 
crown of his head to his feet, he resembled some 
Bible patriarch, and his gravity and ease, added 
to that look of command that always sits on the 
brow of men of high descent, won the respect of 
all on whom his black eyes rested. His attire 
was the simplest imaginable, his spotless ample 
garments almost swept the ground, and nothing 
was to be seen of him except his face, the points 
of his red boots, and the fingers of his left hand 
holding the bridle. All the rest was concealed 
by his haik and his three burnouses. Half sunk 
in his gold-embroidered Turkish saddle, he let 
himself be rocked by his chestnut mare ; and his 
wide stirrups, inlaid with silver, rung at each 
step the animal took. 

His son's appearance was fully as distinguished, 
but more stern. The wide black burnous which 
hung back from his shoulders, and showed his silk 
striped haik, gave him as it were a monkish air, 
which harmonized perfectly with his austere 
visage. He did not seem more than five and 
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twenty, yet deep lines marked the portion of his 
brow seen beneath a lofty head-dress surrounded 
with fine cords. His black beard was cut into a 
point, and in his dark eye there was a look of 
haughtiness blent with melancholy. He rode a 
dark grey horse, its trappings embroidered with 
silk, and further decorated by silver plates, and 
having turned the bridle around the high peak of 
his saddle, kept rolling between his fingers a 
chaplet of amber beads, his lips gently moving 
as though he were muttering a prayer. 

One feature gave the finishing touch to M. 
Simon's amazement, and that was the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, which both chiefs wore. 
This unexpected appearance restored in a measure 
the confidence which the Roumi had a good deal 
lost since his arrival at the kebbir^s. 

The little troop took their way southwards, 
following a narrow valley, overlooked by roseate 
mountain tops. The evening cast long shadows 
round, and the breeze, which in Africa faithfully 
follows the course of the sun, was dying down 
amongst the trees. The few words exchanged 
between the Arabs and the Frenchmen only 
touched on insignificant subjects, as though by 
secret agreement each party avoided any allusion 
to what was really occupying their thoughts. 
At the moment when leaving the valley they 
reached a bare plateau, they heard in the distance 
the camp-bugles sounding a retreat, and at the 
same moment^ turning round in his saddle, the 
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kebbir could see the tall sail of the felucca looking 
as it left the port like the wing of some gigantic 
bird against the blue of the sea. Convinced that 
his advice had been taken, the kebbir felt a keen 
satisfaction, and his face grew serene, as though the 
reserve of the two chiefs in no way distressed him. 

As to M. Simon, it seemed to be written that 
on that particular day he was to go from one 
surprise to another. He had hardly had time to 
recover the amazement caused by the dignified 
manners of the caid and his son, when a new 
shock came. About fifty yards before him, on a 
wide bare expanse occupying the centre of the 
plateau, at least a hundred large tents (brown, 
with light stripes) were arranged in a circle. 
In the intervening space, numerous servants were 
seen coming and going, and before the opening 
of each tent, horses were picketed in line, covered 
with embroidered cloths. Long columns of blue 
smoke rose into the air and floated above this 
imposing scene. Meanwhile the dogs had an- 
nounced their arrival, and hooded heads peeped 
out to look at them ^om under the half-lifted 
flaps of the hair -houses?- 

At the same moment, from each point of the 
compass, long files of cattle were seen wending 
their way from their pastures to the douar. On 
one side flocked thousands of sheep, running as fast 
as they could from the dogs ; on another, black 

^ Such is the characteristic name given by the Arabs to 
their tents. 
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bleating goats; on a third, the Kabjle oxen 
marched on slow and scatteired ; while the solemn 
pacing camels arriving from the south had 
already reached the open circular space. Clouds 
of dust, coloured by the low rays of the setting 
sun with purple and gold, rose beneath the tread 
of these herds. One heard the bagpipes wail, 
the herdsmen call, the animals bleat and low, 
and above all these sounds^ the hoarse abrupt 
bark of the dogs^ and every now and then the 
shrill neighing of mares. 

The riding party were obliged to halt just as 
they were about to enter the douar, for a squadron 
of six hundred camels had to defile before them, 
and from their saddles they could see a confusion 
of woolly humps, amidst which long flat heads 
swayed to and fro. Some of the camels as they 
passed looked at the strangers with their expres- 
sive eyes, and the great creatures were driven 
along by little naked boys, who merely threw 
clods of earth at them. 

It only took a few minutes to get the herds 
settled in the empty space. All the various ani- 
mals lay down without any confusion, but closely 
packed. The dogs then became quiet. Already 
the base of the tents was in shadow, but their 
roofs still shone against the blue sky, delicately 
tinted with carmine. The two chiefs had taken 
the lead and stopped before a large tent. When 
the two Frenchmen got up to them, the caid 
and his son had already dismounted, and now 
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advaiiced to hold their stirrups, while they did 
the same. 

It would he difficult to express what had heen 
going on in M. Simon's mind since he had 
reached this specimen of a native village. He 
pinched himself to make sure that he was really 
awake, wondering if all he looked on could be 
real, or whether he was not unconsciously pla3ring 
a part in some scene taken from the Bible. The 
aspect of the interior of Seddik's tent served only 
to increaBe his bewilderment. The tent was 
enormous and magnificent, entirely woven of 
goats' hair, and its point was decorated with a 
great bunch of ostrich feathers. It was twenty 
feet in height, forty in breadth, and sixty in 
length. Cross beams supported the middle, and 
long ropes, fastened to strong stakes, kept it 
steady. The exterior formed a kind of plain- 
looking irregular dome; the interior was truly 
Oriental in its richness. As soon as he crossed 
the threshold, M. Simon remarked that the tent 
was divided into two by a green silk curtain, 
ornamented with cloth lozenges and gold spangles. 
The sides of the tent that surrounded the half 
shut off by the curtain, were carefully fastened 
down, and heaps of ^Eigots placed entirely round 
so as to prevent any access. As to the com- 
partment into which the Roumi, the kebbir, and 
the rest of the party were ushered, it was all 
left open to the fresh air. The heavy awning 
was everywhere raised about six feet, you entered 
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withoat stoopiDg, and those who occupied that 
portion of the hair-house could look out on one 
side at the immense douar with its fires and 
flocks, on the other, at the country, faintly 
lighted by the last remnant of day. A Smyrna 
carpet, with a green ground, was spread entirely 
over this part of the tent, which was exclusively 
devoted to men. Saddles embroidered in gold, 
trappings, burnouses, djelUl^ worked in silk, in- 
laid weapons, long guns mounted in silver, sus- 
pended to the middle of the beams formed gor- 
geous trophies; and the coffer, containing the 
family jewels and papers, stood on the ground 
beneath a thin covering of white wool. 

The two Frenchmen had hardly entered the 
tent when Seddik prayed them to be seated, and 
a round and very low table, at most six inches 
'high, was set down before them. The caid, 
having taken his place on one side, the kebbir 
and M. Simon found themselves on the other, 
and the rest of the party remained standing out 
of respect. While the servants were laying the 
table, the Roumi could not sufficiently look about 
him and wonder. Ten men or so, dressed in 
white cloaks that reached their feet, and holding 
lit torches in their hands, stood motionless, form- 
ing a semi-circle in an angle of the tent, out- 
side of which more than a hundred retainers 
were seated on their heels, their torches throwing 
a strong light upon their breasts. Maumen^he, 
^ Horse-clothB. 
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stretched fall length against the curtain, was lean- 
ing on his elbow beside the steward, who was to 
be recognised by the immense key belonging to the 
coffer, which key he wore hanging from his neck. 

Finally, the caid s secretaries,^ grouped at the 
further end of the carpet, completed the picture 
of an interior, the solemn character of which was 
quite patriarchal. 

The Roumi was disturbed from his contempla- 
tions by the arriral of the diffa^ and it was 
with pleasure, not unmingled with something of 
alarm, that he saw a varied succession of Arab 
dishes pass before him. The servants of Seddik, 
walking slowly in two lines, brought the covers 
round, and hashes of mutton seasoned with red 
pepper, chickens dressed with sugar and sweet 
almonds, pies of puff-paste, green pimento pre- 
served in oil, tureens of ecus cotcssou drowned in 
camel's milk, came in rotation to tempt M. 
Simon's appetite* But the plat de risistance 
consisted in a sheep roasted whole, that two men 
carried ceremoniously in, covered with a silken 
veil, and spitted on a long rod, and then placed 
in a large wooden vessel. The Roumi, who had 
hitherto eaten sparingly, vaguely dreading the 
effects of a mixture of sugar and pepper on his 
digestion, fell at once on the sheep, and returned 
four times to the charge. We are bound to 
admit that from the beginning of the repast M. 
Simon was conscious of the great difficulty and 
^ Ekrodjas, > Bepast offered to guesta. 
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fatigne of sitting cross-legged on the gronnd, in 
the attitude of a tailor, and would have got up 
over and over again, had he hut dared, to seat 
himself upon the coffer, the only available substi- 
tute for a chair within sight. However, he had 
no want of attention to complain of on the part 
of the caid, for, with most hospitable forethought, 
Seddik had had a silver fork and spoon, a knife, 
a glass, and a bottle of wine placed before him, — 
all of them being things not generally to be met 
with under an Arab tent, but which he had pro- 
cured in anticipation of a visit from some Chris- 
tian or other, — and between every dish a long 
brown hand, passed over the Roumi's shoulder, 
kept changing his plate. The kebbir and Seddik 
ate in Arab fashion, using their fingers instead 
of forks, and sharing their portions with the 
favourite foal of the family, who having made 
his way into the tent, came pushing their shoul- 
ders with his head to ask for his allowance of 
milk and cous coussou. This amused M. Simon, 
who looked upon such familiarities as decidedly 
eccentric; but when, on his showing some im- 
patience at the stings of the mosquitos, he saw 
the caid sign to one of the servants to come and 
fan him quietly, so as to keep off his tormentors, 
he could not help secretly recognising that there 
was a something good after dl in the customs 
of these barbarians. 

The guests had remained silent during the early 
part of the repast, and the hundred and fifty men 
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or 60 who were looking on — some of them stand- 
ing in the tent holding torches^ the others seated 
outside — were equally silent. According to the 
proverbial expression, one might have heard a pin 
fall, if certain infantine cries, together with the 
bleating of a lamb, and the sound of a pestle 
grinding coffee in a mortar, had not come through 
the silken curtain, and told the strangers that 
the part of the tent screened off from view was 
also inhabited. M. Simon knew enough of 
Arab customs to suspect that the caid's wives 
inhabited that second compartment, and certain 
movements of the silk that caught his eye even 
suggested that more than one inquisitive fair 
might be trying to peep through ; but he had the 
good taste to make no allusion to it. Once, how- 
ever, he could not help laughing ; a very small 
kid, who was also curious, passed his head under 
the curtain, thus lifting it a little, and by so doing 
disclosing tiny bare feet belonging to women or 
children. Upon this a slight sound of whispering 
was heard, and the kid, probably drawn back by 
an invisible hand, let the curtain fall again. 

It was M. Simon who first broke the silence. 
One thing had been perplexing him for some 
time ; the waiter^ who stood behind him, a 
napkin over his shoulder and plate in hand, was 
no other than the chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour with the black burnous, who had rid- 
den with the caid to meet the kebbir and him- 
self. M. Simon had been hitherto ignorant of 
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the relationship between Seddik and this austere 
risaged man ; but when the kebbir informed him 
that he was the eldest son of his host, the Roumi 
started np, threw away his napkin, and broke ont 
into all manner of apologies, adding that he really 
could not think of continuing to eat his dinner if 
this gentleman did not sit down with them. But 
the caid interrupted him by calmly saying, — 

* My lord, you may resume your place and 
satisfy your stomach. My son does not eat be- 
fore his father.' 

*' Why, dear me ! this is an extraordinary cus- 
tom. With us, children not only take their meals 
with their parents, but they would be highly 
offended if they were expected to play the part 
of waiters.* 

* Guests, my lord,' replied the caid, 'are, in 
our estimation, blessings, and it is serving God 
to serve them.' 

M. Simon was about to repeat his protes- 
tations, had not a sign from the kebbir given 
him to understand that they were all in vain, 
upon which he consented to sit down again, but 
every time that the chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour approached him, great contentions arose. 
M. Simon refusing to pass his plate, and the 
other politely insisting with a pose of the head 
and a majestic glance that would have become a 
pontiff. 

When the repast was at an end, the assistants 
retired with Maumen^he to a neighbouring tent 
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to eat up the viands left, and it was only then 
that the kebbir determined to allude to the motive 
of his visit. Had he done so before, he would 
have showed a huny quite incompatible with the 
peculiar ideas of dignity entertained by Mussul- 
mans. 

' It appears,' said he to Seddik, employing the 
Arabic tongue, 'that the Beni-Haouas have an 
immunity from rain. They have left the hay 
crop on the fields without stacking it.' 

' My lord,' replied Seddik, * hay-stacks are good, 
but honour is better.' 

Here ensued a pause. The caid's eldest son 
was pouring coffee into cups, and passing them 
successively to his father and the two guests. 

* I have observed with pleasure,' resumed the 
kebbir, ' that we have no longer anything to fear 
in this country from malefactors,^ your servants 
having quitted the posts where they generally 
mount guard.' 

' My lord,' returned the caid, ' that post is seen 
from far, and the bandits avoid it. But neither 
they nor you can detect my servants in the brush- 
wood.' 

' If I did not see them,' said the kebbir, ' I be- 
lieve that I heard them.' 

' They called out to warn me of your passing 
by,' replied the caid. ' Our enemies would have 
found them dumb, but would have fallen into 
their hands.' 

At that moment the conversation was inter- 
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rapted by a new contest that had arisen be- 
tween M. Simon and Seddik's son. The latter 
had been making cigarettes, and on handing them 
lighted to his father and the two gnests^ the 
Bonmi, charmed with the attention, would insist 
upon the caid's son smoking with him, which 
the young man declined with his habitual 
gravity. 

* My lord/ here interposed the caid^ ' you can- 
not alter our customs. My son does not smoke 
before his Either.' 

*What strangely rigid ideas!' murmured M. 
Simon to himself. 

After a moment's silence the kebbir con- 
tinued, — 

* Can the Beni-Haouas have found a treasure ? 
I should rejoice if it were so. The twenty 
youths whom you employed in the works at the 
camp left it to-day without saying a word. I 
concluded that they had no longer any need to 
work.' 

' They have more need to work than to receive 
blows, my lord,' mournfully replied the caid. 
* It is better for me to feed them than to expose 
them to insult.' 

^ Caid,' suddenly exclaimed the kebbir, ^ I 
have made myself your guarantee to the officer 
in command of the circle I I have taken my oath 
that yon would remain faithful, and that not a 
hand of your tribe would be raised against^ the 
French r 
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'You have acted wisely, my lord,' replied 
Seddik. 

'Nevertheless,' retnmed the kebbir, <I was 
aware that there had been some excitement in 
your douar.' 

' How could it be otherwise ? ' said the caid. 
' You who are good, generous, who walk in the 
paths of justice, and to whom God has given His 
own wisdom, if you were threatened with the 
loss of your bordje, would you not feel some 
emotion ? ' 

' Seddik,' resumed the kebbir, after a moment's 
thought^ 'have you not always found in me a 
sincere friend ? ' 

* Always, my lord.' 

* During the ten years that we have been here, 
hast thou or thine ever sustained injury from me 
and mine ? ' 

* Never, my lord.' 

' Well then, in order that I should defend thy 
rights, it is necessary that I should know what 
steps thou hast taken since the news of this pro- 
ject of displacing thy tribe reached thee.' 

'They were these, my lord,' replied Seddik. 
' At first, as I had always faithfully fulfilled my 
duties as caid, when I was informed of the pro- 
ject, I thought my ears deceived me> or that I was 
the dupe of a liar. Then, when the news was 
confirmed, I said, '' Well I it seems that it was 
written that my grandchildren should learn to 
tread the paths of exile." This morning two of 
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my seryants, coining from different directions, 
each told an evil thing. The first, whom I had 
sent to Cherchell, announced the arrival under 
thy roof of the one who desires to drive his 
plough over our lands. The second, who had 
been to receive an inheritance at Maizouna, told 
me that there was a stir amongst the Sbeahs, and 
that several bands of those dogs, eluding the 
vigilance of the authorities, were probably bound 
for our douars. I at once sent off one of my 
couriers to Orleans ville, another to Tenez, to warn 
the commandants of those places, and urge them 
to occupy the mountain passes. Next, I assem- 
bled all the leading men of the' tribe, informed 
them of what was going on, told them that the 
stranger who was your guest must be respected, 
and that the Sbeahs must not succeed in stealing 
so much as a hen from our gourbis. At this 
moment, five of my sons and four hundred of my 
horsemen are in arms watching the frontier of 
my territory, and if you doubt your ears, I appeal 
to the 'testimony of your eyes I' 

So saying the caid extended his arm and 
pointed to the chain of hills stretching out to the 
west of the douar. This chain was studded with 
fires at irregular intervals, shining like red stars 
in the distance. y 

At the sight the kebbir could not refrain from 
a gesture of delight. 

'So then,' said he, 'you never even thought 
of making alliance with the Sbeah.' 
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' The hyena/ letarned Seddik, with an air of 
contempt, ^ hunts with the jackals, but who 
ever saw the lion associated with such cowardly 
creatures ? ' 

' No one, caid ; nor will any one ever see it. 
I knew well, for my part, that you could not act 
otherwise than faithfully, and if I came here it 
was but to put it to the proof, and convince my 
guest. And now be very sure that I will use all 
my influence to remove every occasion of uneasi- 
ness from your tribe.' 

M. Simon, during this discussion, of which he 
understood not a word, as it was carried on in 
Arabic^ was tranquilly smoking the cigarettes 
prepared by the caid's son. The alarm that he 
had previously felt as to the quietness aud salu- 
brity of the district had gradually abated, and 
now that he was in a measure accustomed to 
Arab fashions, he was secretly admiring that 
ample, copious kind of existence, of which till 
then he had no conception. He actually felt 
ready to take the part of the natives against 
their adversaries, and would willingly have 
sworn that they were a very worthy race. True, 
he had not relinquished his project of possessing 
their property, but he flattered himself that 
mutual concessions would bring about a friendly 
understanding between the Beni-Haouas and him- 
self, and mentally resolved to take the kebbir as 
arbitrator betwixt them. All of a sudden, while 
he was dreaming thus^ and luxuriating in the 
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ineffable sweetness of a fine spring night in 
Africa, a furious barking was heard^ and the 
Roami leaped up on seeing a man, half-naked, 
haggard and bleeding, rush into the tent. 

This man was dragging an actual cluster of 
dogs after him. When the caid's servants had 
beaten them all away, he proceeded to make an 
obeisance, and respectfully kiss Seddik's head. 

^ O oaid,' said he, * I claim thy protection I ' 

' Thou hast it 1' replied Seddik. 

The man rose, and it was then evident that 
of his usual dress only his trousers were left. 
His bare head was half shaven, his bloodshot 
eyes wandered restlessly round, and in spite of 
the bruises and lacerations that streaked his 
frame, he seemed robust and vigorous. 

The kebbir, as soon ss he saw him, recognised 
in him Ben-Zeddam the Kabyle. 

Meanwhile, the caid having ordered a burnous 
to be giveu him, Ben-Zeddam dressed himself, 
sponged his forehead, and told his tale. As the 
kebbir had concluded, no sooner had night come 
than he sought to introduce himself into the 
village, but he had been laid hold of and dragged 
along by a dozen strong arms, with intent of lock- 
ing him up in the Arab bureau. Ben-Zeddam 
had made unheard-of efforts to free himself, and 
finally, after a. terrible struggle, succeeded, by 
leaving half his clothes in the soldiers' hands. 
He did not know whether he was pursued or 
not ; all he could recal was, that while climbing 
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the wall for the second time, he heaxd the order 
to fire giyen^ and two or three hallets had 
whizzed past him. 

When he had ceased speaking, the kebbir, who 
had listened attentively, prajed him to let him 
look at his knife. 

*I have lost mj Jlissah,'^ returned Ben*Zed- 
dam ; ' Maumenesche took it from me during the 
dispute/ 

'With what weapon, then, did you mean to 
strike your foe V asked the kebbir. 

^Has not the panther flissahs at her finger- 
ends?' said the Kabyle, extending his hairy 
and muscular hands. 

Every one exchanged glances with his neigh- 
bour. Ben-Zeddam's countenance had assumed 
such an expression of ferocity, that M. Simon 
started back. 

' Ben-Zeddam,' returned the kebbir, after a 
pause, * your heart may be at rest. Your enemy 
is gone off to Algiers, and will never more be 
seen in this country.' 

On hearing this the Kabyle gave a scream of 
rage. Then suddenly controlling himself, he 
meekly replied — 

' It is well.' 

This incident closed the visit. The horses 
being brought round, the kebbir and his guest 
mounted, and Maumenesche, warding off the 
dogs with his stick, set out walking before them. 

^ A kind of half knife, half sabre, made by the Eabyles. 
R 
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The cud and his son accompanied them to the 
limits of the dooar, and left him with a shower 
of blessings. 

* Well, sir/ said the kebbir to M. Simon when 
they were alone again, and after he had given 
him an account of what had passed between him 
and the caid, * what think yon of the Arabs now ? 
Do yon still consider them lawless and faithless, 
cmel, devoid of virtue, unworthy of any interest, 
and wholly unfit to form part of the great French 
family ? Did that caid show any inclination to 
cut our throats, as you anticipated? He was 
perfectly aware of your motive in coming to this 
country, and, far from resenting it, he treated 
yon as a friend. Is that the act of a bar- 
barian?' 

* If you wish for my real opinion,' cried M. 
Simon, ^ I give yon my word of honour that I 
never met a more well-bred man than that 
patriarch ; and as for his son, I declare that fine 
fellow must have no end of virtue to fulfil the 
degrading function of a waiter in that way.' 

^ Such functions are only degrading when they 
are paid,' replied the kebbir. 'He who per- 
forms them freely, out of a spirit of benevolence 
or charity, la worthy only of our respect.' 

^ And so I do respect him infinitely,' said H. 
Simon. 

*• Well then,' returned the kebbir, *■ since yon 
are in so good a frame of mind, do something 
really meritorious. You are rich ; you have no 
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children ; renounce your longing for my neigh- 
bours property. You will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities of increasing your fortune ; choose such 
as will not injure others.' 

^ Dear me !' returned M. Simon, * this is 
exactly what I wanted to talk to you about; 
you see the administration, having once decided 
to displace the tribe of Beni-Haoua, will be sure 
to do it sooner or later. Now, I might as well 
profit by it as another. At the same time, I 
should be unwilling to annoy those worthy souls, 
and if any reasonable indemnity, which you 
should fix and I pay^ could lead to an arrange- 
ment — ' 

^Nothing could be arranged of that kind/ 
replied the kebbir; *and I see I must give up 
the hope of convincing you. I regret it, — frankly 
I do regret it on your own account.' 

The Roumi was about to protest, when some- 
thing that he saw interrupted him. The kebbir 
and he were riding along a rocky and woody 
district, which the moon, having just risen, was 
faintly lighting up. In a bare space, on which 
grew a few bushes, the Roumi suddenly beheld 
a black object start from the ground, and 
get larger and larger. He could not distinguish 
what it was, but its outline seemed to him 
quite appalling. 

* What in the world is that?' stammered he, 
bending towards his companion. 

*• That ! ' said the kebbir, ' why, that is one of 
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Seddik's letainen. Look, there is another 
passing before those trees, and here is a third, 
motionless beneath this rock.' 

^And why are they scattered abont in this 
way, instead of sleeping in their tents?' asked 
M. Simon. 

'Why? — ^because they are here to oyerlook 
the way, and afford ns help in case we should be 
threatened with any danger.' 

This last attention of the caid's finished the 
Ronmi, and he had not another word to say be- 
fore they reached the bordje. 

The kebbir conducted him to his room, and 
wished him good-night, but the Boumi could not 
sleep. For a long time he thought he heard 
distant cries, resembling those of a murdered 
child. A cold sweat bathed his limbs, and sitting 
up in bed he listened in turn. These cries^ how- 
ever, were only those of jackals prowling about, 
and of the hyena, who always follow them in 
search of prey, that its own want of the sense of 
smell prevents it from finding o'ut for itself. The 
dogs barked in response, but about midnight 
everything grew still. 

It was then that a person, standing on the 
path before the bordje, might have seen some- 
thing really alarming. While all was rest 
within the house, a shadow, gliding rapidly along 
in the direction of Oued Dhamous, was thrown 
on the white wall. This shadow was that of 
a man who could not himself be seen, and who, 
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bent nearly in two, ran along from bush to 
bnsh without making more noise than an owl's 
wing, that wadded wing that so softly beats the 
darkness. When he had reached the opposite 
side of the river, this man drew himself up, and 
no longer feeling any necessity for concealment, 
set off walking straight before him in an east- 
ward direction, and, as he walked, uttering short 
sentences from time to time. 

' Remember/ said he, ' that '^ an ounce of 
honour weighs more than a hundred bezants of 
gold." 

* " Suffer not thyself to be trifled with by 
any." 

' " That place, where thy pride suffers, quit, 
»t even though its walls were made of rubies.'" 

It was the Kabyle, Ben-Zeddam, who spoke 
thus. He had succeeded in making his escape 
from Seddik's tent, and was on his way to 
Algiers to look for his enemy. The distance 
of a hundred and twenty miles between the 
douar and the city of the Moors noway daunted 
him. Had it been necessary, he would have 
gone to seek him out just the same at the ends 
of the earth. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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